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Made by ABDULLA Sor those 
who prefer the American style of blend 
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ROD. LINDT FILS 


ESTABLISHED 1879 


indt 
THE 
CHOCOLATE 
OF THE 


CONNOISSEUR 








You can trust 
EXPERIENCE 
to build the best 


bicycle 





¥* Patent Dyno-Luze light- 
ing, patent built-in thief- 
proof lock, stainless steel 
rims and spokes, alloy fit- 
tings, special finish and 
many exclusive features in 
design. Visit your local 
Dealer and ask for 
Catalogues. 















Established 


1887 RALEIGH 

1869 RUDGE 

1986 HUMBER 
4903 STURMEY ‘ARCHER 


Made-and built 
throughout in the 
largest and most 
modern cycle plant 
in the World 





PRODUCTS OF RALEIGH INDUSTRIES LIMITED, NOTTINGHAM 
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What is that quality which makes heads 

turn in the street . . . starts conversation 

among strangers ? Style, sophistication, charm — 
a certain ‘ aura’ which surrounds one woman, 
leaving another in shadow . . . But elegance 

is not heaven-sent. It means hard work—a 


passion for perfection in every smallest detail. 


FABRICS MARKED 


TEBILIZED 


REGD. 


HAVE TESTED CREASE-RESISTANCE 


% For example, when choosing a dress fabric, it is 
not enough for it to be labelled ‘ crease-resisting.’ 
In this detail also, quality counts. No fabric is 
uncrushable, but all fabrics marked TEBILIZED resist 
and recover from creasing much as wool does naturally. 
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CALVERT’S 


TOOTH POWDER 


You will like Calvert’s Tooth Pow- Otte Risen 
der at once because of the freshness 
of its Otto of Roses flavour. You 

will like it better still because of the 
pearly whiteness that comes to teeth 
with powder cleaning . . . and best 
of all because of the blessing it 
brings of teeth that give no worry. 


The 1/3 Tin lasts up to 3 months. 























What’s the weather 
going to do? 


Though our English climate continues to 
provide an endless topic for conversation 
and conjecture, it no longer poses quite 
such a problem in informal wear. 
*Grenfell Cloth provides an answer 
which is proof against every prank 
' the weather can play in an evet- 
widening range of branded ready-to- 
wear garmenis, including raincoats, 
golf jackets, ski-wear, flying suits, 
and sports garments in general. These 
garments are obtainable only at 
selected retail Grenfell agents. 
| Almost certainly there is one in 
| your locality to whom we shall 


be pleased to direct you. 


GRENFELL 


RAINCCATS « GOLF JACKETS + SPORTSWEAR 


* So called after Sir Wilfred GRENFELL of Labrador for whom this cloth was originally 
woven, after long research fora material which would combine warmth, comfort, light- 
weight and weather protection. Since then, leaders in the fields of sport, exploration and Es 
scientific research have adopted GRENFELL garments as standard wearing apparel. Ei 


| HAYTHORNTHWAITE & SONS LTD., LODGE MILL, BURNLE 


Y, LANCS 
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to ensurE GOOD stanparos 


of heating in the house, we have taken 
the following as our main objectives* 


* WARMING THE HOUSE: All the 
rooms should be capable of being 
kept continuously at not less than 
45°—50°F. HOT WATER should be 
laid on to the bath, basin and kitchen 
sink. EFFICIENT COOKING facilities 

hould be pplied FUELS: The 
Government should encourage the 
largest practicable increase in the rro- 
duction of solid smokeless fuels. (From 
the Simon Report on Domestic Fuel Policy.) 





















* HOT-WATER SUPPLY. A modern 
coke boiler will supply hot water at a 
lower cost than any other unit. 
WARMING THE HOUSE. A con- 
vector coke open fire provides back- 
ground heating for more than one room. 
MULTIPLE-DUTY UNITS.  Pro- 
vide a coke fire or heating stove ; 
cooking facilities and hot-water supply. 


A complete range of new and highly 
efficient appliances to burn coke is 
available to meet these recommend- 
ations. They provide a better and 
more economical domestic heat service 
than any comparable appliances now 
commonly used. 





HANDBOOK OF APPROVED this handbook has been issued in loose leaf form 
COKE-BURNING APPLIANCES in a substantially bound binder, fully illustrated 

and with installation drawings. Price £2 2s. Od. 
(26) 
The National Federation of Gas Coke Associations, 1 Grosvenor Place, S.W.1 








al baby to 


~ decide 








Which milk is best for baby ? Baby shows 
that baby knows. And the signs which a 
mother sees with thankfulness are—sturdy 
limbs, steady gains, lots of energy, deep 
sleep. Baby is coming along wonderfully 
on Ostermilk. (Up to four months baby 
should have Ostermilk No. 1 and, after 
that, change to Ostermilk No. 2). 


Send 3d. for Ostermilk Baby Book : Dept. 135. 
Glexo Laberatories Lid., Greenford, Middx 


Steady progress tells you 


OSTERMILK 


is right 
... and FAREX for weaning 


Weaning is happier with Farex to 
help. Glaxo Laboratories make this 
digestible, nourishing, bone and blood- 
building blend of cereals which is readily 
accepted by babies. Farex needs no 
cooking——just add sugar and milk. 
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At a turn of the dial, Thor does | glassware and silverware — and 
a whole family wash of 16 Ibs. in | dries them! 
under an hour! Clothes stay in 





the machine; your hands don’t 
touch water. 

WASHING by = super-agitator 
swirls hot suds through even the 
thickest clothes. 


RINSING by _ power-overflow 
‘floats out’ suds and dirt. 

DAMP DRYING by double- 
speed spinning (600 r.p.m.) leaves 
clothes better than wringer dry— 
water being power-pumped away. 


WASHING-UP? Simply switch 
tubs. Then Thor washes dishes, 





Thor uses coupon-free washing 
powder and less hot water than 
other washers; requires no 
plumbing and, being vibration- 
less, no bolting down. Quiet as 
a whisper, it stands sink-high 
with a 25” square top—fitting 
any kitchen. 


Before you buy a washing ma- 
chine, compare all makes. Like 
4,000,000 others, you too will 
choose a Thor. 


See your local -dealer today or 
write for illustrated brochure. 


An abridged and completely revised edition of 








CHANEL 





THE MOST TREASURED NAME IN PERFUME... 





IMMEDIATE DELIVERY. H.P. TERMS AVAILABLE 


GLE wxves WASHING MACHINE 
(Dish-washing unit optional; can be added later, if desired) 
Thor Appliances Ltd., (Dept. P) 55-59 Oxford Street, London, W.1 








Who is Sylvia? 


No need to be a detective, not 
even an amateur one, to tell at a 
glance that Sylvia is a very par- 
ticular person. Clearly she knows 
that loveliness should last. Her 
hands and her hair are perfectly 
kept; so is her beautiful silver 
brush. Gentle Silvo keeps that 
always softly shining, and sure 
of long life in Sylvia’s service. 


SI LVO 


Liquid Silver Poltsh 


RECKITT & COLMAN LTD. 
FOUNDER MEMBER OP BETRO 
(British Export Trade Research Organisation) 
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Rayon 
and you 


More and more, you rely on rayon 
for the appearance of your clothes, 
and for the charm and comfort of 
your home. Sometimes it is rayon by 
itself; sometimes it is rayon used with 
wool, cotton, or silk. There is rayon 


in dresses, 


negligees, beachwear 
and mackintoshes; in _ tablecloths, 
curtains, covers and carpets; even— 
perhaps surprisingly—in hats and 
shoes. The complete list is very long, 
and all the time it grows longer, as 
the beauty of rayon becomes more 


appreciated and its versatility realised 


Courtaulds 


THE GREATEST NAME 
IN RAYON 


Courtaulds Limited, 16 St. Martins-le-Grand, London, E.C.1 
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There’s pride too in owning a B M K carpet. 
Its cost is moderate, thanks to the latest looms and waste-preventing 
methods ... but it’s made of extra-resilient selected wools . . . and, 
right from sheep to carpet, the quality of these wools is protected in 
our own factories by skill inherited from generations of Kilmarnock 
craftsmen. There’s a proud tradition behind the BM K label. 


LOOK FOR THIS LABEL! 
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MOTHPROOF 


CARPETS & RUGS 


‘ Take a lot of beating’ 
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BLACKWOOD MORTON KILMARNOCK 





SITUATION WANTED 


THE WORLD'S FINEST FLOOR POLISHER 
seeks situation as SLAVE. Quick worker. 
capable of imparting superb gloss to parquet, 
board, linoleum and tiled floors, using no 
energy, very little polish and a negligible 
amount of current. Three brushes are 
operated simultaneously—two revolving 
clockwise and the third anti-clockwise, 
producing natural circular polishing 
action—with no tendency to run away. 
Absolutely effortless operation ; 
can be pushed around by a child. 
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ELECTRIC FLOOR 
POLISHER 


+ 
y 


Write for full details of 
Floor Polisher, Upright 
and Cylinder Vacuum 
Cleaners and Electric 
Duster to: 


VACTRIC LTD, (Dept. PU) NEWHOUSE MOTHERWELL SCOTLAND 
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Norseman 


Raincoats 
for 


discriminating _ people 





; NORSEMAN 
ab - braves all weathers 


Made by: 
A. B. Hargreaves & Co, Ltd. 
Chorley, Lancs. 
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NORTH OF ENGLAND BUILDING SOCIETY * NORTH OF ENGLAND BUILDING SOCIETy. 


How best to Invest 


4 


Choose a Building Society which is large 
enough to give full security and yet provide 
the personal service of a smaller society. 
North of England Ordinary Shares at 23% 
yield a net sum of £2.5.0. on every £100. 


Write to Secretary, Dept. P 


NORTH OF ENGLAND BUILDING SOCIETY 


57, Fawcett Street, Sunderland. 
_*WORTH OF ENGLAND BUILDING SOCIETY * NORTH OF ENGLAND BUILDING SOCIETY ° 


VTINI 10 HISON* ONYTINS JO HIYON * ONVTIN JO HLIYON* 


NORTH OF ENGLAND * NORTH OF ENGLAND * NORTH OF ENGLAND 
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WARMER WEATHER 


for thirst-quenching and pleasantdrinking, 
the following Wines are an inexpensive 
accompaniment to an alfresco lunch or a 
. full-scale dinner. 
ALSACE SYLVANER 1946. 
Light and Dry, 8/6 per bottle. 

TAVEL ROSE 1945. 

A rose-tinted wine of charm and 

freshness, 11’- per bottle. 
WHITE HERMITAGE 1945. 

Light and flavoury, 11/6 per bottle. 


WINE WISDOM FOR THE 
| 





or small quantities from 


THE VINTNER, Wine Merchant, 
66 Kensington Church §& 


KITCHEN COMMENTS by Mrs. P. DEE 


ENTHUSIASM 
*OR EVEpy 





} : \\ 
F< PEARCE DUFFS 


CUSTARD & JELLIES 


CUSTARD POWDER * JELLIES - BAKING POWDER * BLANCMANGE POWDER 


PEARCE DUFF & CO. LTD., SPA ROAD, LONDON, S.E.16. 


— 





WHIP UP 


HH 


THE LITTLE THAT 
MATTERS SO MUCH 


The test of dspirin is 

its purity. Just 

because of its purity 

Howards Aspirin costs 
a little more. 


HOWARDS 
ASPIRIN: 


It is not the cheapest 
— it is the best. 
AJ Made by HOWARDS 
wee a ces OF tLFORD 


[. Vy Established 1797 


MEAL 
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OSTAINABLE in large | 


tree 
LONDON. W.8. _—_‘Te!. No. : BAY 2629 






























































7 — Like a fine piece 
of Porcelain—it’s the choice 
of connoisseurs 


=/ WARDENS 
>=) PURE CHINA TES 


Finest quality only 5/4 Ib. 






















































Packed by Harden Bros. & Lindsay Ltd. 
Griginators of Doctor's China Tea 
121 Cannon Street, London, E.C.4 | 


* If in any difficulty lease write for 
name and address of nearest agent. 








with clappers of wood 
which beat every single 
piece of Old Bleach 
Linen separately. It is 
this process which gives 


: : hibgsilf rss VEZ 
these lovely linens their ig id ff ha ile 
smooth, quite unmis- 


takable texture. Old Bleach 


LINENS AND FURNISHING FABRICS 


4 THE OLD BLEACH LINEN CO. LTD. RANDALSTOWN, NORTHERN IRELAND { 
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By appointment 
Biscuit Manufaciurers 
to H.M.the King 
Macfarlane, Lang & Co.Ltd. 
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) ) THE PERFECT NURSERY MILK FOOD 


y Enriched with Vitamin D 
c 
YW Wilts United Dairies Ltd., Trowbridge, Wilts. 
& — 






Sold only by Chemists 


A UNITED DAIRIES PRODUCT 





LES 
nore than wash; Ss AY TE 
ke Ola Silve,, EL 


& to keep it 5 
Ty e, i 
“a autifully clean 


© Patent Sta ¥¢0ol hand} 
) les 
f TA ; 


Product of J. & J. WIGGIN LTD., OLD HALL WOR 





e Fc : 
KS, BLOXWICH, WALSALL, ENGLAND 








N 
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bo this és Cove! 
“OF course, George loves me. But do? I rely on Batchelors foods to 


sometimes it’s hard to believe. 
For instance, when he ’phones from 
the office that he’s bringing business 


friends home to dinner, What to 





Food News from Batchelors Bee 


gk With so little meat for 
> meals, serve delicious 
. Batchelors Peas as often 


ae as you can— they are rich 
Batchelors in body-building protein! 











make the meal big enough. Batche- 
lors soup, rich and satisfying! De- 
licious Batchelors peas with the meat! 
Often, too—luscious Batchelors fruit!” 


wonpenrut foods { | 


English Canned Soups 
Vegetables - Fruits 



























Offers a delightful holiday with 
excellent golf, bathing, orchestra 
C and dancing, also billiards and 
games room. Superbly ap- 
pointed, spacious sun verandah. 
Good cuisine. Write for Bro- 
chure or telephone Bourne- 
mouth 6780, 
Write for Brochure containing full details 
of other Empire Hotels. 
Lonpon: Bailey's Hotel. 
Bricuton: Grand Hotel. 
wy SCARBOROUGH: Grand 
Hotel. Eastrsourne 
Queen's Hotel 









BY PATRICIA SEYMOUR 


GUARANTEE your men-folk will gobble 
up this tomato-cheese casserole and 
call for more! I always make it in a 
‘Pyrex’ brand casserole—and_ that’s 
half the secret of its tasting so good, 


and looking so appetizing. 


These scientifically designed 
glass casseroles cook the food 
evenly, through and through; 
there’s no danger of it becoming 
overcooked or dried up. Glass 
holds the heat, so that you get a 
gentle, tender cooking that holds 
in all the flavour and natural 
juices of the food. Everything 





or 2 oz. macaroni; ?/, cup bread- 
crumbs; I Ib. tomatoes; 1 tea- 
spoon of finely chopped chives; 
1'/, oz. margarine; 1'/, oz. of 
grated cheese; seasoning. 
Sprinkle a few of the bread- 
crumbs into the casserole, put in 
the tomatoes, sliced, the chopped 
chives, and an ounce of margarine 
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TRY 


Angostura 
with RUM 


and Limejuice 


also with 
@ All Cocktails 
@ Gin & Lime 
@ Fruit Drinks 
@ Hot Milk 
@ Sherry 


Try Angostura with YOUR 
favourite drink and with those 
mentioned above and note the 
difference! 





tastes far better cooked in one 
of these casseroles. And then 
they’re so labour-saving! You 
bring the lovely, gleaming dish 
straight to the-table—no sticky 
saucepans to wash! 


cut in little pieces. Cover with 
rice or macaroni, then add the 
seasoning. Now add the rest of 
the grated cheese and the bread- 
crumbs, and dot with rest of 
margarine. Bake in a moderate 
oven for about 20 minutes. 
(Kitchen-tested recipe.) 


@ ae. PYREX b OVEN-TO-TABLE 
MARK BRAND GLASSWARE 
All ‘Pyrex brand ovenware carries a 12 months’ free replacement guarantee against breakage 


by oven-heat. it is made by James A. Jobling & Co. Ltd., Wear Glass Works, Sunderland. 
Obtainable only from retailers. 


Now for the recipe: You need 
2 oz. of cooked rice (preferably) 

















USED, OFFICIALLY APPROVED 
AND RECOMMENDED BY THE 
NUFFIELD ORGANIZATION. 


“ APOLLO” 
The World’s Most Successful 
Car Polish 


IF ANY LOCAL DIFFICULTY, PLEASE 
SEND P.O. 3/9 FOR POST-PAID PINT 
TIN (@ YEAR'S AVERAGE SUPPLY) TO 
APOLLO POLISH WORKS, 
EPSOM RD., LEYTON, E.I0. 


* APOLLO” is used by the Rootes 
Group and Renault Ltd., too. 




















TRUST INCOMES 
PURCHASED 


on very favourable terms, in some 
cases without loss of income. Apply 


HOWARD, WALLACE & CO., 


Insce. Mtge. and Fin. Brokers 


| 
36-38 Southampton Street, LONDON, W.C.2 | 


(TEMple Bar 6394/5). 
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like Vantella Shirts 
tomatch Van Heusen Collars 
Cotella Ltd., Oxford St., W.1 
















MILLS 











SOLE MAKERS 


WILLIAM EVANS & CO. (SxoS.scn) LTD. 
WIDEMARSH. HEREFORD. Established 1850. 
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AROMATIC BITTERS 


32 INTERNATIONAL AWARDS FOR MERIT 


Angostura Bitters (London) Ltd., 
61, Cheapside, Londen, E.C.2. 


G 


Your Hair Brus 
f rebristled bs) 


I specialise in replacing bristles in 
worn brushes. Forward your Ivory, 
Silver or Ebony brushes, when quota- 
tion will be sent by return of post. 


JOHN HASSALL, 


Brush and Mirror Manufacturer, 


(Dept. L.), 
, & St. Paul’s Churchyard, LONDON, E.C.4 , 


Away with 
‘BREAKFAST 
GRUMPS?) 


Breakfast is too soon after 
shaving to be comfortable—unless 
you use Tars, the scientific After- 
Shave Lotion that relieves all razor 
irritation. Get a bottle today, and 
be civilized at breakfast tomorrow! 


TARS 


AFTER-SHAVE LOTION 


FROM BOOTS AND ALL 
LEADING CHEMISTS AND STORES 


Scherk Lid., 154 Duke’s Rd., London, W.3 
































LATHER FOR 


SHAVING STICK 


2786 
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* FOR AIR-MINDED CHAIRMEN AND DIRECTORS" 


South Americans 
feel as you do about 
air travel 


SPECIMEN FARES 





IX SOUTH AMERICA nowadays 


amazing numbers of people — | From Londonto Single Return 
even simple peasants —regularly | Riode Janeiro £171 .4 £308. 3 
travel by air. They regard other | sao Paulo £174 19 £314 .18 
means of travel as time-wasting. | Montevideo £190.1 £342.2 
That’s why it is essential to | Buenos Aires £192.6 £346.3 


your firm’s prestige in South 
America that you and your 
representatives should always fly 
there. 

British South American Airways 
operate the most frequent — and 
therefore the most time-saving — 
air-service to principal cities in 
South America. B.S.A.A. air- 
crews — which include a steward 
and stewardess — are among the 


‘ : Europe to South America by air 
most highly trained and experi- 
enced in the world. 


Business by Ar -by & 


BRITISH SOUTH AMERICAN AIRWAYS 


Information and Reservations, at no extra charge, from travel or freight agents, or from 
British South American Airways Corporation, 9/11 Albemarle Street, London W.1, 
(Telephone; Regent 4141) 


Subject to alteration 
Fast services also to the West Indies, 
Natal, Barranquilla, Lima and 
Santiago. 





It’s often cheaper to 
ship by air 
Lower insurance, packing and ware- 


housing costs mean that it is often 
actually cheaper to ship goods from 























20 for 3/10 


$.G.AC. 





Issued by The Imperial Tobacco Company (of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd. 








Overheard— 
or. overheated 


Sometimes it is Mr. Inaudible, 
M.P., muttering statistics froma 
sheaf of notes. Sometimes it is 
Mr. Declamatory, M.P., uttering 
extempore defiance. In the Press 
Gallery of the House of Commons 
the Parliamentary Reporters of ‘ 
The Times pick up and take down every word. Not even Hansard is 
more exact. What you read in The Times reports is precisely what 
was said in the House. Yet silence is also eloquent. Here it is the 
work of the Parliamentary Correspondent of The Times to read sealed 
lips, to gauge guarded minds. Thus you learn from The Times not 
only what Parliament and Government says but what it thinks. 

The same care and accuracy are found in the way The Times handles 
foreign and home affairs. The Times aims to be always the first, but 





| never the hastiest, with the news. 















Morris Minor Saloon—£€299 
(plus £83. 16. 1 P.TI 


Priority for 


essential 
exports 


CS Lb 
THE WORLD'S SUPREME SMALL CAR 


Completely revolutionises small-power luxury motoring. 
Independent springing. Seats within wheelbase. 
- More leg room and seat width. Upwards of 40 m.p.g. 


Morris Motors Lid., Cowley, Oxford. Overseas Business : Nuffield Exports Lid., Oxford, & 41 Piccadilly, W.1 











It’s always beautiful weather when 
you’re flying 3 miles up, high across 
the Atlantic. That’s the smooth, 
easy travel route of the Juxurious 
K.L.M. Constellations, which pro- 
vide air travel at its level best to 
New York. Food and drinks 
are free on board, plus the 
unrivalled K.L.M. service. 







Enquiries and reservations from all Air Travel Agents, 
or K.L.M. Royal Dutch Airlines, 202/4 Sloane Street, S.W.1 
(Tel : Kensington 8111) and at Manchester, Glasgow and Dublin. 





PYG WHISKY DISTILLERS TO HLM. KING GEORGE VIL» 
Wy, SANDERSON & SOM LTD., LETTE 


y A an Pa 





i ve > eS oR , 
every.comevifp thewold 


Wm. Sanderson & Son, Ltd., Quality St., Leith and Bath House, Piccadilly, London 
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Not to be read on holiday.... 


No! You must read this book before you complete your 
holiday plans because it contains particulars of continental 
holidays matched to your mood and fitted to your pocket. 
American Express has a personal knowledge of resorts and 
hotels which enables us to interpret individual needs. and 
preferences. And wherever you go American a offices 
and uniformed representatives are at hand to help you on 
your way and to provide the service which has earned us a 
world-wide reputation. Send for ‘* Continental Holidays by 
American Express '’ now, to Dept. 9B, 6 Haymarket. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS raver service 


6 HAYMARKET, LONDON, S.W.1. Telephone: Whitehall 4411 
And at 

BIRMINGHAM, DUBLIN, EDINBURGH, GLASGOW, LIVERPOOL, SOUTHAMPTON 

AND BENTALL'S, KINGSTON 
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OF FAMOUS RACEHORSES | 
| 





ROCK SAND (1900) brown colt by Sainfoin—Rogucbrume | 


Bred and owned by Sir James Miller and trained by George Blackwell, ) 
Rock Sand was a-Triple Crown winner in 1903, and out of the total of | 
twenty races for which he was entered, he won all but four. Sceptre I 
Sinished in front of him three times, but Rock Sand took his revenge on | 
her in the Hardwicke Stakes at Ascot in 1904, and won every one of his ] HI 
last five races of the year. His total winnings in prize money amounted 


| 
to £45,618. . | 
You can 
This series is presented by the House of Cope as (‘im cae mad | | 
tan | 
COPES ) | 


a tribute tothe fine traditions of the Turf. During 
54 years of service to sportsmen, David Cope Ltd., 
have jealously guarded those traditions. May 
we send you a copy of our illustrated brochure ? 








DAVID COPE: Ludgate Circus, London, E.C.4 is 








“ The World’s Best Known Turf Accountants” 
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FAIR-WEATHER 
FASHION FOR MEN 








WELL-DRESSED MAN does 

not discard his gloves with his 
overcoat! Many men are now choos- 
ing these handsome lightweights by 
Dent’s for Town wear this summer. 


They are gloves with a 
plus. They have “‘hidden 
fit’—the secret in the 
cutting process that en- 
ables a glove to “give” to 
the hand, yet never lose 
its. shape. That is why 
Dent’s gloves can always 
be relied on to look so 
smart, fit so perfectly, 
and feel so comfortable. 

Look for the Dent’s 
label in the inside. It is 
.. the most famous glove 
A% label in the world, and 


Correct for , 
ieee ag heath be your guarantee of style 
. «gloves by Dent's zs and superb quality. 


DENT’S 
GLOVES 


WORN BY DISCRIMINATING MEN 


















Over a century’s experience 
in watch making lies behind 
this Omega wristwatch for men. 
Its shockproof, anti-magnetic move- 
Ce ment is designed for hard wear, and has won the 
: highest awards for accuracy at Geneva and Neuchatel Obser- 

vatories, The strong three-piece case is available in either 9 ct. gold 

or stainless-steel and can be supplied with luminous dial if desired. 
We are proud to be able to offer a limited number of these fine watches. 


In pigskin pr ion cases. 
9 ct. Gold £34 Os. Od. Stainless-stee!l £16 17s. 6d. 
Write for illustrated brochure. 
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The famous ‘ Veldtschoen’ 
all-weather shoe specially built for 
comfort and hard wear. 


















If you have any difficulty 
in obtaining these shoes 
please write to: — 
Mail Order Department, 
7/14, Great Dover St., 
London, S.E.1. 





AT DOLCIS SHOE STORES 
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CLOTHING APPEAL 


FOR EUROPEAN AND ARAB RELIEF 


In view of the urgent need the Oxford Committee has 

enlarged its appeal and now invites donations in order 

to help Arab refugees. Discarded clothing is also required 
for both Arab and European refugees. 


EUROPEAN RELIEF 
British Officers in Europe continue 
to stress the great need for clothing 
and footwearamongthenine million 
refugees from the East. Will you 
please send all you can spare for 
men. women, children and babies to 
Oxford/Punch, Davies Turner 
& Co., Bourne Street, London, 


ARAB RELIEF 
Ready-made garments as 
worn in this country would 
be welcome to many Arab 
refugees in their pitiful 
condition. Blankets and 
shawls are also wanted. 
Will you please send all 
you can spare for this 


S.W.1. (To comply with postal work to Oxford/Punch, 
regs., each parcel should not exceed 47, Graham Terrace, 
15 Ibs.) London, S.W.1. 


Donations for either work to Barclays Bank, 92, High Street, Oxford. 
Cheques payable to “ Eurorelief” for work on the Continent or to “ Rabia- 
relief” for work among Arab refugees. Gifts in kind and in money will be 
gratefully Prmcndw mm 


Please support your local Committee if one is active. Write for details of a 
conference in Oxford, July 21st to 26th; open to all interested in relief work 


OXFORD COMMITTEE FOR 


FAMINE RELIEF 


(Regd. War Charities Act, 1940) 
17, BROAD STREET, OXFORD. 


Supporters include the Earl of Halifax, Prof. Gilbert Murray, O.M. 
(Hon. Trustee), Sir Alan Pim (Hon. Treasurer). 
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A new handy pack for 
Blue Gillette Blades 


No unwrapping 

Edges perfectly protected 

Blades ready for instant use 

No extra cost ¢e* 
Good mornings begin with Gillette \\) g.1™ 
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MAKING 
SURE 





Of what—? Ina sentence, 

making sure of pleasant, safe motoring on econom- 
ical terms. The Ford ‘ Make Sure’ Service ensures 
thorough, regular inspection and lubrication — in 
other words all the precautions which preserve the 
health and vigour of a car — and which are so easy 
to forget. A book of ‘ Make Sure’ vouchers serves 
as an automatic reminder and standardises the cost 
at a reasonable level. And that is not all. ‘Make 
Sure’ vouchers bought from your own Ford Dealer 
can be used at Ford Dealers all over the country. 
The ‘ Make Sure’ Service detects the minor trouble 
before it grows into a major expense. It does for the 
car what the doctor and dentist’s periodic check 
over does for its owner — it preserves health. Ask 


your Ford Dealer about this Ford Service Facility. 
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Ford Enterprise for British Prosperity 
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Charivaria 


CoMPETITION will tend to make goods cheaper, we are 
told. Optimists think that ultimately prices will be lower 


than purchase tax. 
° ° 


The broadcast of an exciting crime play finished ten 
minutes before its scheduled time. The pace of the 
dialogue quickened as the 
players became more eager 

to find out how it ended. 


° ° 


Wrong Outlook 
“Polynesia.—1 Priest, who will 
look on Australasia as base.” 
“Wanted” advt. in Church paper 


° ° 


Dr. Summerskill says that 
a glass of milk and a banana 
are equal in food value to 
2 oz. of meat. The possibility 
of putting this to the test 
depends largely on whether 
the meat ration can be 

maintained until the arrival of the banana. 


° ° 


For Your Snap Book 

“On the first day the Basenji, Hercules of Syngefield, bit the 
thumb of the judge, Mr. Tom Scott. 

An Elkhound, Glennas Rugg, bit Birmingham’s Lady Mayoress, 
Mrs. J. C. Burman, who said, after having the wound dressed: 
‘It wasn’t a very serious bite. I suppose it was my own fault for 
not seeing the warning notice on the-bench.’ 

Both dogs won certificates.”—“Our Dogs” 


° ° 
An M.P. after a tour abroad says he returned to 


this country feeling like a new man. He is now wondering 
if his constituents feel the same. 


To attract American custom a London restaurateur plans 
to open an Old English French Pork Chop House. 


ce) ° 


“When making inquiries at the Food Office about my 
ration book I was treated as a mere nobody,” complains a 
correspondent. Apparently 
an absent-minded assistant 
asked to see his nonentity 
card. o o 


“Lady requires self-centred 
Flat in Buckingham district.” 
Advt. in “The Buckingham 
Advertiser” 
Is there a psychiatrist in 
the block ? 
° ° 


Two-valve radio sets built 
into girls’ hats are the New 
York fashion of the moment. 
They work on a permanent 
wave-length. 

° ° 


English cricketers are recovering their confidence, says 


a sports-writer. This accounts for the bowler who 
recently turned to the umpire just before delivering the 
ball and yelled “How’s this!” 


°o °o 
“Wuat To Look FoR WHEN Buyina Meat” 


Meat ? Headline in “The Irish Times 


° ° 
The composer of a new piano concerto says he was 


inspired by his wife. She was dusting the keyboard and 
he just took it down. 
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Home of Lost Cycles 


UR older universities seem to be getting completely 
out of hand. 

At Oxford lawlessness has reached a point where 
even a Prime Minister’s hat is not safe from interference. 
In my day, policemen’s helmets were occasionally trifled 
with by the wilder elements, but a Ramsay MacDonald or 
a Baldwin could leave his hat with confidence almost any- 
where within the City boundaries. I do not say that either 
of these Premiers was careless with his hats—the practice 
of leaving valuables on the back seats of cars was not so 
widespread in those days—but I do say that they could 
have hung them up daily on the railings round the Sheldon- 
ian and none of my contemporaries would have dreamed 
of sticking tendentious notices in the hatband. Apart 
from anything else we were never very certain which of 
the two, at any particular moment, was Prime Minister. 
As for the tyres of their motor-cars . . . 

Cambridge on the other hand is over-run with bicycles. 
A report in the Daily Telegraph of May 12th draws a 
picture, the more telling because of its restraint, that 
suggests a state bordering on anarchy: 


“A police official said: ‘There are far too many bicycles.’ 
That he was not exaggerating I could see for myself. As 
I tried to cross the street an undergraduate cyclist wobbled 























unsteadily towards me, one hand clutching books, the 
other endeavouring to deal with his wind-blown academic 
gown. 

“He was steering with his knees . . . 


” 


This disgraceful incident was by no means isolated. 
Cyclists were seen by the reporter carrying cricket-bags, 
tennis rackets, parcels, clothing and a baby. He does not 
say where they were going, but that all or most of them 
were on their way to lectures seems, on the face of it, 
improbable; there is a suggestion here of a misuse not only 
of bicycles but of that more precious commodity, time. 
Nor, we are explicitly told, is this hideous traffic confined 
to men. “Those” (adds the writer, in a sentence which 
will repay reading over and over again) “who rode without 
holding the handlebars were well represented by both 
sexes. One girl even posted a letter without stopping, by 
leaning over at a precarious angle.” 

Madcap pranks of this kind would be bad enough in a 
town with a normal complement of traffic. But in Cambridge 
it is not only the behaviour and the ill-considered luggage 
of cyclists but their numbers that excite comment; we 
have the laconic evidence of the police official for that. 
Every street is lined with parked bicycles. Every wall, 
fence and kerb is deep in them. The “Found Bicycle” 
store at the police station is choked with machines (1,544 
were handed in last year). And the roadways are a bedlam 
of uncontrolled cyclists. Hundreds of undergraduates, 


hurrying to deliver to the police station the bicycles they 
have found abandoned, pedal desperately against the 
returning stream of those riding reclaimed machines, while 


above the heads of the combatants, cricket-bags, babies 
and even clothing are furiously waved. Scholars, steering 
with their insteps, make at breakneck speed for the nearest 
pillar-box. The Telegraph reporter gives a vivid impression 
of the scene: 


“One of the few venturesome car-drivers in Cambridge 
pulled up with a screech of brakes. Five cyclists ran into 
the back of the car .. .” 


You can see for yourself that he is not exaggerating. 

It is good to hear that the police and the University | 
authorities are belatedly considering action. For the 
former the task will be relatively simple. Bigger sheds 
at headquarters and more constables on duty there to 
ensure a smooth and efficient turn-round of lost and found 
bicycles—these are matters of routine. But the University 
authorities, whose business it will be to frame regulations 
for the conduct of undergraduate cyclists, may find them- 
selves in some difficulty—assuming, as one hopes, that 
disciplinary ordinances have still to be incorporated in the 
Statutes in the traditional tongue. It is not of the fact 
that verbs of prohibition have to be followed by quominus 
or quin that one is thinking here; there are ways of over- 
coming that difficulty. But how exactly does one put 
into Latin: 

Persons in statu pupillari, whether represented by one 
or both sexes, must not post letters at a precarious angle 
while carrying babies on bicycles? 

Or again— 

Wind-blown academic gowns .. .? 

Toge virilest No, no. Let us get back to Oxford, where 
misbehaviour is kept at least within translatable bounds. 
Ne pileum consulis adnotationibus ornaveris, neve absente 
amiga vehiculi rotas—um—ventos—no, sorry. We are up 
against that wind-blown difficulty again. H. F. E. 
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ANNALS OF A BRANCH LINE 


vii—Device employed to lessen the risk of derailment in exposed sections 
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“Now could I just try that reddish-brown one again?” 


WAS washing the dishes after 
supper one evening when the 
phone rang. 
“*Ullo,’ said a voice, and I recog- 
nized it as belonging to Carlo Olecco. 
“Hullo,” I said. 
“*Dllo,” he said, “are you listening ?”’ 
“Yes, yes,” I said, thinking this was 
his Italian way of saying “Can you 
hear me?” 
“Ah,” he said, “then I will not 
interrupt you. Is it not good?” 
“Yes,” I said, “I can hear you well.” 
“Good night, my dear chap,” he 
said, “till we meet again.” 
“Good night,” I said, and put down 
the receiver. 


Italian Interlude 


At this stage it came back to me. 
When I had last met Carlo, recently 
arrived from Italy, he had _ been 
enthusiastic about an Italian tenor 
who seemed to be some protégé of his. 
He had told me that the tenor was 
singing on the Milan radio on Friday 
evening at 8.25. I had promised to 
try to tune in to him. Of course I 
had forgotten. When Carlo had said 
“Are you listening?” he had meant 
“Are you listening to the tenor from 
Milan?” 

I went to the radio and fiddled 
round near the mark which said Milan 
on the dial. Eventually a voice surged 
up with an announcement in three 
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languages, Italian, French and English, 
of which the last was “You have just 
been listening to a tenor recital by 
Ignazio Amanda from Milan, brought 
to you by the kindness of Fratellini 
and Company, makers of the exquisite 
Vermouth. Next time, do not just 
order Vermouth, order an exquisite 
Fratellini. Good night.” 


Carlo came down to us in Surrey two 
Sundays later for lunch. He stayed for 
tea and he stayed for supper. It was 
not till a quarter of an hour before the 
last train to London that he showed 
signs of moving. It was a dark night, 
and I said I would walk with him to 
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the station, across the common. I put 
on a scarf and took a walking-stick 
from the stand. Carlo looked at the 
-walking-stick with some apprehension. 
“You have dogs?”’ he said. 

“No,” I said, “we have no dogs.” 

“But there are dogs in Surrey?” 

“Yes,” I said, “there are dogs in 
Surrey.” 

“Ah,” said Carlo, “that is why you 
carry a stick.” 

“No,” I said, “I carry a stick to 
walk with. The dogs do not attack 
one here.” 

“Never?” said Carlo. 

“Well,” I said, “no. Certainly that 
is not why I am carrying this stick.” 

Carlo didn’t seem really to believe 
me. After a minute or so he said 
“There are man-dogs in England?” 

I wondered what he meant. Blood- 
hounds? Dogs that hunt men? I 
didn’t know. “Man-dogs?’’ I said. 

“Yes,” said Carlo. “How do you 
say it here? Wolf-men?  Lycan- 
thropes?”’ 

I saw what he meant. “No,” I said, 
“T don’t think we have anything of 
that kind here.” I remembered Saki’s 
story, “Gabriel Ernest.” “There is a 
rather well-known story,” I said, “by 
a wonderful writer who was killed in 
the first world war, on the subject of a 
werewolf in England. But it is not a 
very serious one.” 

“Ah,” said Carlo, “werewolves, yes. 
But the danger of being bitten by any 
dog is great. If you are bitten you 
fear rabies. The only way to tell if a 
dog has rabies is to open its skull and 
examine its brain. This takes time, 
and if the brain shows that the dog 
can be suspected of rabies, the Pasteur 
treatment is not complete for forty 
days. A long time, forty days. One 
must guard against being bitten by 
dogs.” 

“Yes,” I said, “but we have no 
rabies in England. No dog is allowed 


to be at liberty in England after it has’ 


been on the Continent, for six months. 
This is called quarantine, in case the 
dog has developed rabies on the 
Continent. There is no rabies in 
England.” 

“Ah,” said Carlo, “but I have seen 
in one of your papers that dogs some- 
times escape from quarantine. There 
is a little story in pictures which I 
read, where a dog called Fritz, a dachs- 
hund, belonging to a well-made girl 
called Jane, escapes from his confine- 
ment. So it can happen to other dogs 
as it has happened to Fritz.” 

I tried to explain to Carlo that Jane 
and Fritz, though pictured on the news 
pages of that daily paper, were strictly 
fictional characters. 

“Tt is strange,” said Carlo, reverting 


to werewolves—“it is strange that you 
have no lycanthropes in England. I 
come from the Abruzzi, and in my 
village there were seven lycanthropes 
when I left. Everybody knew them, 
and everybody guarded against them. 
And only the other day I received a 
letter from a friend in the village, to 
say that the eighth had made himself 
known. Imagine. It was in the public 
library. All is quiet. The scholars are 
reading their books. The sun is 
shining through the upper windows. 
Suddenly there is a howl as of a dog or 
a wolf. It is the librarian, and he has 
shown himself at last to be a lycan- 
thrope. That is the eighth in one little 
village.” 

At this moment we had arrived near 
the end of the common and in sight of 
the station. There bounded across our 
path the form of a small Scots terrier, 
whom I recognized as belonging to 
Davies the policeman. I imagined 


that Davies was taking him for a last 
walk before turning in, though Davies 
was nowhere to be seen in the darkness. 
But long before I had come to this 
conclusion my walking-stick had been 
grabbed from my hand, and Carlo, 
white and shaking, held it en garde 
while clutching my arm with the other 
hand. In the distance I could hear 
the rumbling of the 11.27 train, and 
I hurried my frightened guest to the 
station. I managed to ease the stick 
out of his hand when he had got into 
the carriage for London; but not 
before he had peered up and down the 
corridor and then: slammed the com- 
mupicating door. Only then was he 
sure that there were no mad dogs or 
lycanthropes in his carriage or nearby. 


I said good night, and walked home, 
whistling a stave or two to keep up my 
courage. Drat the little man. He had 
made me nervous. 




















At the Pictures 


The Great Gatsby—The Bribe 


HE film of The Great Gatsby 
(Director: ELLiotr NuGENT) may 
not perhaps surprise people who have 
read F. Scott FirzGERALD’s novel, but 
] think it may rather baffle and indeed 





(The Great Gatsby 
THE SHADOW OF A GUNMAN 


Jay Gatsby—A.Lan Lapp 


perturb those who go in the belief, 
fostered by the advertisements, that 
it shows ALAN Lapp in the part of a 
man “blasting his way to the top with 
a gun.” Anyone hoping for a gangster 
story will be disappointed: the prin- 
cipal character’s career has included 
gang warfare, but that is not the point 
about him at all. Nor is it the point 
about the film, the aims of which seem 
to be not far from those of the book: 
to show this odd and _ interesting 
character against the odd and interest- 
ing background of FirzGERaLp’s 
special subject, “the Jazz Age” in 
America, the violent years of Prohibi- 
tion, frantic fun and casual morals (at 
least, I suppose it was like that—those 
are the things everyone says about it). 
FITZGERALD'S book is highly thought 
of because of its plan, its structure, as 
well as because of its theme, and the 
film uses a rather different method 
of narration—farming out the whole 
thing in a series of flashbacks, one to 
each of several subsidiary characters; 
and yet I think it does succeed up to 
a point in conveying something of the 
book’s impression, and that is quite 
an achievement — particularly since 


Mr. Lapp, whose only concession to the 
twenties seems to be a slightly elevated 
collar, calls up quite the wrong set of 
associations. Nobody reading the book 
would think of Gatsby as a smart near- 
heroic young tough; one should get 
the impression of an altogether 
more solid and mature character, a 
man whose days of violent action 
are behind him when he sets out to 
use his money to recapture his first 
love from her rich uninterested 
husband. But the situation is 
presented well enough, and his 
naively eager efforts to impress the 
girl with his position have their 
properly . touching effect even 
though they are made obvious for 
the simpler minds in one or two 
glib scenes. 
With these reservations, then, 
The Great Gatsby is worth seeing. 
Mr. Lapp’s success in making one 
forget that he is not supposed to be 
what he looks like is, I think, only 
occasional; but Berry FIE.pD inter- 
prets the weak, unhappy character 
of the wife very well indeed. Asa 
whole the picture is unsatisfactory, 
but it’s profoundly interesting. 


Still another variation on the 
theme of the cop who falls in 
love with his beautiful quarry 

turns up in The Bribe (Director: 
Rosert Z. LEONARD), which is very 
efficiently-made entertainment but 
little more. It has several big 
names, an interesting setting, a 
story with excitement and suspense 
(both worked up in a familiar way, 
but still effective), competent act- 
ing, polished photography, some 
bright lines of dialogue among the 
melodramatic ones—but it remains 
radically boy-meets-girl, boy-loses- 
girl, boy-gets-girl, with no more 
overtones than are provided (in 
the usual way) by their being on 
different sides of the law. It is 
made entertaining by being hand- 
somely done, by the setting (an 
island off the coast of Central 
America) and the local colour, and 
by one or two picturesque char- 
acters, notably CHaRLES LAUGHTON 
as “a pie-shaped man” with bad 
feet. This personage, by the way, 
since he delivers in an English 
accent dialogue written in American, 
is apt to sound strangely like Stan 
Laurel. The girl is AVA GARDNER, 
who sings in a steamy night-spot; 
the secret agent Robert Tay.or, 
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who is perplexed by the contrast 
between her professional manner (“the 
hot tonsils out there’’) and her refined 
delicacy behind the scenes (“the string 
music in here”’). There is quite a bit of 
excitement, including a marlin-fishing 
episode in which the chief villain, 
VINCENT PRICE, contrives to catapult 
Mr. TayLor overboard to a waiting 
shark. The picture is difficult to take 
seriously ; one can see the end coming; 
and the narrative device of linking the 
flashback episodes with moments of 
soliloquy by the hero would be less 
irritating if he didn’t always say “you” 
when he means “I.” Nevertheless, it 
will keep most people entertained. 


Lucky suburbanites (“North and 
East”) may find the two most enjoy- 
able of the current releases in the 
same programme; they were in the 
same programme when first shown in 
London, and were noticed here on the 
same page on April 13th. The better 
and more satisfying film is nominally 
the second feature, The Window, an 
admirably-made picture, full of char- 
acter and humanity, about an imagina- 
tive boy who could not make anybody 
believe his perfectly true story of 
having witnessed a murder. The other 
is Mr. Blandings Builds His Dream 
House, a very cheerful and _ well- 


presented lark about a New Yorker 
who set out to build his own house 
in the country, and the miscellaneous 


trouble it gave him. R. M. 


(The Bribe 


THE SUBSTANCE OF A SMUGGLER 


J. J. Bealer—CuHariES LAUGHTON 
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All Change 


HAVE always tried to be broad- 

minded about British Railways, 

but by knocking off the 8.14 a.m. 
train from Munton-on-Sea to London 
they have blotted their copybook 
beyond forgiveness. Edith says she 
cannot understand why I am angry, 
but that is because women have 
illogical minds. 

“I can’t see that it affects you at 
all,” she said when I broke the news 
to her. 

“It affects me vitally,” I said. “As 
you know, there have always been 
three good trains to London in the 
morning, the seven fifty-five, the eight- 
fourteen and the eight twenty-three, 
and when we first came to live down 
here I determined always to catch 
the seven fifty-five, because I had 
heard it highly spoken of by the few 
people who regularly used it. Not only 
was it less crowded than the other two 
trains, but by refusing to stop at 
Munton Halt and Buffer Junction it 
saved four minutes on the run, and to 
a busy man four minutes is worth 
saving. Also, as I was told, the seven 
fifty-five has a superior sort of tip-up 
ash-tray that adds much to the 
pleasure and comfort of the journey.” 

“T can’t see what you are driving at,” 
said Edith. ‘You said it was the eight 
fourteen they were knocking off, not 
the seven fifty-five. And you have 
never in your life travelled by the 
seven fifty-five.” 

I tried to be patient with her. 

“Whether or not I have ever 
travelled by the seven fifty-five,” I said, 
“is completely beside the point, but 
you must admit that the seven fifty-five 
is the train that I have always meant 
to catch. I should therefore have been 
grieved if they had knocked off the 
seven fifty-five because it would in- 
. volve me in choosing another train to 
mean to catch. But, as you say, it is 
the eight fourteen they have knocked 
off, and that is far more serious. It 
will mean putting forward my whole 
morning programme by nineteen 
minutes. I shall have to get up 
nineteen minutes earlier, start shaving 
nineteen minutes earlier, have breakfast 
nineteen minutes earlier, kiss you 
good-bye nineteen minutes earlier, and 
dash madly down the garden path 
nineteen minutes earlier.” 

“T still don’t see why,” said Edith. 
Sometimes I think she pretends to 
be more stupid than she is, just to 
annoy me. 

“Tf you subtract seven fifty-five 
from eight fourteen,” I said, “you will 
find that it comes to nineteen minutes.” 





. and never darken these doors again.” 


“But you never travel by the eight 
fourteen,” she insisted. “You always 
go by the eight twenty-three. I know 
perfectly well that it is the eight 
twenty-three, because I wave to you 
from the back window as it flashes past, 
and on the mornings when you are less 
unconscious than usual you wave back. 
And as your train is the eight twenty- 
three I cannot for the life of me see 
why you must get up nineteen minutes 
earlier just because they have knocked 
off the eight fourteen.” 

I kept my temper with an effort (a 
thing I can normally do with ease) and 
explained the whole thing in simple 
terms, as one would to a child. 

“Every man,” I said, “has three 
morning trains. The one he means to 
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catch (in my case the seven fifty-five), 
the one he just misses (in my case the 
eight fourteen) and the one he actually 
travels by (in my case the eight 
twenty-three). Please see that the 
time of breakfast is advanced nineteen 
minutes to-morrow so that I can mean 
to catch the seven thirty-six and just 
miss the seven fifty-five. I shall travel 
of course by the eight twenty-three as 
usual,” D. H. B. 


° ° 


“The singing of the Irish Anthem ended 
the formal inauguration of the Republic, 
which had begun with a high mass in 
Dublin’s pro-Cathedral attended by Presi- 
dent O’ Kelly in a state.”—Lancs. paper. 


Need one ask what of? 








“That’s the last time I let you go out to collect 
car numbers.’ 


The Scales of Justice Fell from 
His Eyes 


An H. J. Dramatic Fragment 


(The scene is a meeting of a Victorian Cabinet) 


Prime Minister. Who sent that ultimatum to the 
Sublime Porte ? 

CHANCELLOR OF THE ExcHEQUER. I did, and proud of it. 

ForEIGN SECRETARY. It’s sheer poaching, that’s what it 
is. I don’t put pennies on your taxes. Everyone 
thinks they can treat me like a door-mat. 

LorpD CHANCELLOR. It’s your job to be suaviter in modo; 
there are others whose function it is to be fortiter in re. 
Division of Labour, to use a catchword of the hour. 

PRIME Minister. I must insist that all ultimata be sent 
through the usual channels. The Sublime Porte is 
rightly annoyed that this one reached them through 
Rothschild’s local agent. 

CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER. We use them for a lot 
of Foreign work, a most reliable firm. 

ForEIGN SEcrETaRY. I wasn’t even sent a copy. His- 
torians will be most critical if they find a lacuna in 
our files. 
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CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER. You would not be able 
to understand it anyway; it was in the Treasury code. 
CoLoniaL Secretary. Talking of ultimata, a tribe some- 
where in the Upper Zambezi valley has sent one to 
us. What on earth is the proper procedure for register- 
ing incoming ultimata? My department cannot find 

a precedent. 

Lorp Privy SzaL. Was it accompanied by tribute? 

JOLONIAL SECRETARY. Not by the time it reached me. 

PRESIDENT OF THE BoarD OF TRADE. May I propose one 
of my little compromises ? 

Prime Minister. No. We had enough of them over the 
Denaturalization of Native-Born Aliens Bill. Tell us 
how our Commerce is doing. 

PRESIDENT OF THE BoaRD oF TRADE. Just jogging along 
after the flag. I do wish the flag would move a bit 
faster. 

First Lorp. I resent that. You never make allowances 
for the trouble we have with the Trade Winds. 
Prime MINISTER. Well, what about our Manufactures? 

You can’t blame anyone else for them. 

PRESIDENT OF THE BoarRD OF TRADE. Without committing 
myself, I can say they are doing prime. 
HomE SECRETARY. My bosom swells with pride. 

a good government and [ shall stick to it. 

Prime Minister. I have some bad news for you, gentle- 
men. The Opposition intend to move a Vote of 
Censure on us next Tuesday. 

ForEIGN SEcRETARY. But what on earth have they to 
complain about? It certainly cannot be our Diplomacy. 

CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER. Nor our Finance. 

Primz Minister. It is something about our pandering to 
the basest elements in human nature that seems to 
have annoyed them. 

Lorp Privy SEAL. But everybody does it. 

Home Secretary. Be sure you make a stirring speech. 
If there is any fear of our being defeated I shall have 
to reconsider my position. 

Pre MinisTER. Can anyone suggest a Latin quotation ? 
I used Arma virumque cano and Dum spiro, spero 
when we debated the Artisans’ Ablution Bill. 

Lorp Privy Seat. The Exchequer and Audit Department 
use a good one that goes Quod Erat Demonstrandum. 

ForEIGN SECRETARY. Some of the Radicals might not be 
quite at home with a gerundive. Why not Tempus 
Fugit? Subject—verb, no one could boggle at that. 

Prime Minister. I shall list at length the benefits which 
this Administration has conferred upon the country. 
Will you all please let me have a note of any benefits 
you can think of. 

Lorp Privy Sgau. I can give you one at once: the rates 
have gone down in Westminster. 

CHANCELLOR OF THE ExcuequerR. I don’t think we do 
rates. Otherwise they would get into the Budget, 
wouldn’t they ? 

PRESIDENT OF THE BoarRD oF TRADE. If we didn’t create 
confidence and an agreeable atmosphere all round, 
the rates would go up, not down. Establish that 
point and we can claim credit for advances in Literature 
and Science and things like that. 

Lorp CHANCELLOR. The number of cases reversed on 
Appeal has dropped slightly. That speaks well for 
our Judiciary. 

Lorp Privy SzaL. Or badly for our Appellate Tribunals. 
We might be accused of wasting money on them. 


This is 
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“There’s even some talk of our being able to start 
a ‘Bundles for America’ scheme by the autumn.” 


Prime Minister. The Motion ends with a bit I cannot 
quite understand referring to an Inspector Parkinson 
who has been dispossessed. 

Foreign SECRETARY. I can guess who dispossessed him. 

CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER. Do not make insinua- 
tions at me like that, especially when they are true. 

Prime Minister. Surely a place could be found for 
Parkinson, in the Customs or somewhere. 

CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER. It was the Customs he 
was dispossessed from. He might be made an Attaché 
at some remote Legation. 

ForEIGN SECRETARY. Picking on me again. It’s not fair. 
Who took care of those admirals who were appointed 
before the battleships were counted? I had to open 
up in Thibet to get them all in. 

First Lorp. It was a good bargain for you. They were 
intelligent and well-behaved and had uniforms. 

Home Secretary. I should not feel secure unless the 
question of Parkinson were faced. Perhaps the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer could resign. 

CHANCELLOR OF THE ExcHEQuER. If anything would 
bring down the Government that would. 

Home Secretary. I withdraw the suggestion at once. 

Prime MinistER. Gentlemen, I have had one of those 
flashes of political intuition which have got me where 
I am. I shall appoint Parkinson Minister Without 
Portfolio. 

Omnes. Saved! 

FINIs 
R. G. G. P. 
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Busses To Go 


N some few months, if not before— 
i Pardon, I beg, a note of gloom— 
A thousand busses, some say more, 
Will meet the busses’ final doom; 
Like shadows they must fade away; 
Not to insist upon it, they 
Have had what people call their day 
And lost their primal bloom. 


Full eighteen years have waxed and waned 
(A fine expression, full of vim) 

Since these came bravely forth and gained 
Approval, being fresh and trim, 

For eighteen years, a lengthy span, 

They have served woman, aye, and man; 

The “aye” is merely there to scan, 
Such is the poet’s whim. 


They have their ill-timed larks, it’s true; 
It may be theirs in impish mood 

To thunder past the suppliant queue 
Leaving it damply there to brood, 

Or start, and catch the staggering fare 

Half on, half off, all unaware; 

To them the jest is rich and rare, 

_ The victim thinks it rude. 


But let us in their passing think 

Rather on labours hard and long, 
How they were never known to shrink 

From wind.and rain, however strong, 
With what persistence on they rolled 
Through summer’s heat and wintry cold. 
Tis in our service they’ve grown old; 

Let us forgive the wrong. Dum-Dum 
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Built to Last 


all,” said the man, directing a 

vicious kick at the wing of a new 
Botch that stood in a corner of the 
garage. 

“See what I mean? Cost the owner 
a fiver to have that straightened out, 
that will. Now this car I’m after 
telling you about, thass built to last. 
Sure what else would they do nowa- 
days anyway? They’ve not got the 
stuff.” 

He beckoned me over to where stood 
an elderly sports tourer in an advanced 
state of disintegration. 

“Thass the car for you now,” he said. 
“When that car was built they knew 
what they was at. Take that magneto 
now, spark and coil, thass built up by 
hand, every bit of it. No, thass the 


4 Su there’s no stuff in them at 


battery you’re after looking at. Sure 
you’d need a new one o’ them, the way 
it’s been standing up so long, but thass 
nothin’. Take them gudgeon pins, all 
ground by hand entirely. The gudgeon 
pins they’re after putting in the new 
cars you can bend double wit’ your 
teeth. Body all aluminium, thass 
worth twenty-five quid as scrap, that is. 
See what I mean ?’’—here he returned 
to the unfortunate Botch—“ bend these 
door panels in and out with yer 
thumbs”—he demonstrated his point 
—“there’s no stuff in them.” 

Soughing, he repeated his plaintive 
refrain and then came back to where 
I was standing. 

“Do sixty that car will when she’s 
been cleaned up. That car’s been 
standing up these last ten years. 
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There’s a story attached to that. I 
forget what that is for the moment. 
Sure I could find out for you if you’re 
interested. Look at that upholstery, 
they re after putting cardboard in half 
the new cars, and in the others thass 
not real leather at all. Take that 
yoke over there in the corner. Owner 
brought her in th’ other day. Only 
done eight thousand miles, that car has, 
and she’s finished altogether. Sure it’s 
not worth the trouble of a re-bore, the 
cylinder walls are like paper. Look at 
the rodding in this hood. You'll never 
see stuff like that again as long as you 
live. Take that sump primer, thass all 
worked by hand. Eh? Sure the new 
car doesn’t have a sump primer at all 
at all. Thought they could do away 
with what’s been standard motoring 
practice these past forty-five years, and 
I’ve been driving forty meself and 
never had me licence took off me till 
I set foot in one of these new yokes. 
Sure they won’t last, I tell you”—he 
reached a climax of exultant triumph 
—‘they haven’t the stuff in them. 
See here the paint,” he said, banging 
the Botch with a wrench, “‘thass no 
good because it’s got no linseed oil in 
it. What’s a paint without linseed oil ? 
See, what did I tell you? No base. 
You’d never believe the way the rust 
gets underneath it. Sure now what 
you’re seeing on that car of yours is 
only a surface dampness, a touch of 
metal polish and that’d come up like 
new. Would you like to try her your- 
self? I hope you’ve got your licence 
wit’ you. They’re after taking mine 
off me.” 

With the aid of a mechanic we got 
her out into the roadway. 

“She’s not taxed herself yet,” said 
the man, “but thass all right if you’ve 
got cover. Sure she won’t sound like 
that once she’s been tuned up. You 
got to remember that car’s been 
standing up these past fifteen years. 
Did I say ten before? Would you like to 
take her yourself now? Sure whaddyer 
want wit’ syncromesh gears? They’ve 
never been the same ever since they 
first brought that in. The stuff they ’re 
after putting in the new cars is 
altogether terrible,” he added. 

“If you’re finding her a bit rough 
thass because you’ve got an extry- 
sensitive steering there. I'll take some 
of that slack out for you if you like, but 
if I was you I’d leave it the way it is. 
You were meant to get the feel of the 
road. You’d never want another set of 
tyres on this car, they’re practically 
solid rubber. They tell me the new 
tyres is made out of coal or some such 
rubbish and there’s no tread to them 
anyways. You'd be lucky to get a 
couple of thousand miles out of them. 
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There’s a pal o’ mine bought a new 
tyre th’ other day and he wasn’t gone 
a hundred yards before that went on 
him. Had to go out and give him a 
tow. Cost him fifteen shilling that did, 
we’re not allowed to charge less, thass 
a trade rule, doesn’t matter how near 
that is. Thass the only kind of horn 
too, wit’ the old rubber bulb, them 
electric ones put a terrible strain on the 
battery. It’s the finish that counts. 
Them new cars is altogether hopeless. 
“The man that asked me to sell this 
car for him was looking for two 
hundred and fifty, but she’d never 
fetch that to-day wit’ the way things 
is. Not that I’m saying she isn’t worth 


that. Get that carto England and she’d 
fetch four times the money. They’re 


all mad over there. She’ll hold her 
value, that car will. Them new ones 
won’t be worth that’’—he clicked his 
forefinger and thumb derisively—‘in 
a twelvemonth.” 

‘Sure there’s no stuff in them,” I 
said mechanically. After that he 
seemed to warm to me. 

“T tellyer what, I'll let her go at a 
hundred and sixty and you'll never 
regret it.” Eventually we reached a 
hundred and ten. I hesitated. 

“T tellyer what. A hundred cash 
down and I’ll throw in a two-gallon 


° 

















petherol coupon as well.” It was the 
petherol coupon that did it. As 
arranged, I met him the next day with 
the money. He had explained to me 
that he would never trust himself to 
one of them banks. 

I found him standing outside the 
garage with another man. 

“And if I sees you put your face in 
here again I’ll send for the Guards,” 
said the other man. 

“T wasn’t able.to get her polished up 
for you,” said my man. “There was 
a bit of an argument wit’ the boss along 
of a new Botch was standing up inside 
there. There’s no stuff in them cars 
at all. This one you’re after getting 
is a real bargain. Sure I’d have kep’ 
her for meself if I’d had the money. 
Thass built to last, that is.” 

As they explained to me at another 
garage the following week: 

“Thass a good car you’ve got there. 
Thass the parts thass the trouble. Sure 
the makers is not turning them out at 
all so long as they can unload these 
new yokes on the market. I tellyer 
what, thass all aluminium, thass worth 
the best part of ten quid. I’ll give you 
eight cash down for her. Sure them 
new cars’d never fetch that when 
they’re through: there’s not the stuff 
in them.” 
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Spring Song 


MAGNATE mine, from Memphis coming, 
Undeterred by English plumbing, 
Bound for Stratford and the Bard! 
Park the Dodge outside “The Gables,” 
Here’s the annex—in the stables, 
(Bathroom just across the yard). 


What is mirth? 


Tis not men’s laughter 


When you hit a low-slung rafter; 
Beams of oak are things that pall. 
In the food there lies no plenty; 


Waiters still festina lente; 


Merrie England ’s at your call! 
































Ayrs 
and 


Graces 


OU have to be up early to catch 

an Ayrshire cattle-breeder out. 

Indeed, you have to be up early 
to catch him at all; at the Show 
and Sale which the Ayrshire Cattle- 
Breeders’ Association of England and 
Wales held at Reading on the tenth of 
May, judging began at half-past eight 
in the morning. Farmers, accustomed 
to rising in the middle of the night to 
milk their cows, drive their chickens 
out to pasture, or pull their lambs out 
of snowdrifts, no doubt take this sort 
of thing in their stride; we must confess 
that we arrived after the judging was 
over and the lucky winners were 
mooing contentedly in their stalls, 
weighed down by the load of their gay 
rosettes. 

However, the main event of the day, 
the sale, was not until midday, so in 
the interval we were able to roam about 
getting a close-up view of the choicer 
cattle. It was like some delightful 
bucolic private view: 

“My dear Giles, how are you? Are 
you showing anything this year?” 























“Qh, yes, one or two little things. 
There’s a heifer at No. 74 that I’m 
rather pleased with.” 

“Oh, but my dear, it’ll be the cow 
of the year.” 

The exhibits were calm and dignified 
and showed no sign of stage-fright. 
On the whole, they had little cause to 
at this point; the exhibitors were much 
too busy talking to one another to pay 
any attention to them. 

It is possible that you visualize an 
Ayrshire as a shaggy monster whose 
rough coat drags along the heather and 
whose horns curve through the air in a 
vast arc, as seen on the. denizens of 
Landseer’s pictures. We did, certainly, 
believing that, just as ail Scottish dogs 
are the same shape, so all Scottish 
cattle would be too. 

In this we were wrong on two 
counts. 

In the first place, the Ayrshire is the 
most completely cow-shaped of allcows, 


the body almost a perfect rectangle as - 


seen from the side, patterned in 
restrained but typically bovine designs 
in milk-white and brown, the horns 
short and neatly curved like those 
worn on their helmets by all the best- 
dressed Vikings or the god Wotan in 
The Ring. 

And in the second place, the Ayr- 
shires at Reading were about as Scots 
as French cricket is French. Dr. John- 
son’s remark about the high road that 
leads to England appears to be as true 
for Ayrshire cattle as for any other 
Scot ; they came from Birmingham and 
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Basingstoke and Stow-on-the-Wold, 
even from as far afield as Malpas in 
Cheshire, but not one of them came 
from north of the border. 

We were a little awed by the grand 
names attached tosome of them. When 
we were young the cows we used to 
consort with were called Daisy and 
Brownie and Spot; there is a poem— 
alas, we forget by whom—where at the 
end of each verse the cowherd calls 
romantically : 


Home, Rose, and home, 
Provence and La Palie, 


and we were always inclined to think 
that even those last two names were a 
bit ambitious for the humble domestic 
cow. 

Pedigree Ayrshires, however, would 
take Provence and La Palie in their 
stride, even if their cowmen couldn’t. 
When Mary has to go and call the 
cattle hame across the sands o’ Ayr, 
she is quite likely to find herself let 
in for ‘Home, Letheringham Princess 
Bunty, and home, Freemantle Leap 
Year and Farleigh Irma Eighteenth.” 

No doubt it is this kind of thing 
which is causing the shortage of farm- 
workers. The difficulties of training 
country boys straight from school to 
shout, as they thwack at the rump of a 
recalcitrant heifer, ‘““Coom on up out 
o’ that, Chichele Exquisite,” can easily 
be imagined. 

However, no doubt they still call 
them Daisy and Brownie when no one 
is about. Certainly none of the beasts 
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we addressed by their pedigree names 
paid the slightest attention to us; 
though possibly that was because they 
were snobbishly aware how many 
generations farther back they could 
trace their ancestry than we could. 

While we were musing on this the 
bell sounded to call us to the sale, and 
we followed the other aficionados to the 
ring. 

The English cattle-ring is on the 
whole less exciting than the Spanish. 
Instead of a snorting toro with a crest 
of muscle erect on his neck, the opening 
gates admit only a gentle heifer. In- 
stead of Juan Belmonte with his gaudy 
clothes and his flickering muleta and 
his shining sword, there is only a white- 
overalled hand who leads the animal 
round the rails on a string. There is no 
suspense, no blood, no cheering. When 
the beast has ended her public appear- 
ance she will not be carted out dead, 
but taken to a comfortable stall where 
within one hour of the conclusion of 
the sale the purchaser will milk her in 
order to satisfy himself that all is 
correct in that department. 

Some of the entries, especially the 
younger ones, did try to put on a bit 
of a show. Farleigh Irma 18th insisted 
on going round the ring on her knees, 
and later had a crack at the cowman; 
but Farleigh Irma is still less than a 
year old and in addition probably 
suffers from an (dipus complex, since 
her dam was Farleigh Irma 11th and 
her grand-dam on her mother’s side 
was Farleigh Irma 3rd. 

Mascal Neda 3rd, another very young 
heifer, romped around unchecked, 
with her rope trailing behind her, and 
moo-ed defiance at the buyers through 
the rails; but her white-clad attendant 
executed no stylish veronica or pase de 
pecho to recover her; he just poked her 
with two fingers and she became as 
tractable as a lamb. 


By and large, however, the excite- 
ment lies in watching the purchasers 
rather than their purchases. The un- 
disguised scorn when the auctioneer 
suggests a bid of five hundred guineas 
for the beast for which you have 
decided to offer twenty-five; the swift 
sidelong glance to see whether the 
gentleman with the pipe is likely to 
take you any higher; the hardly- 
noticeable flick of the programme to 
add just those last two guineas that 
ensure that Tinklebury Lily of the 
Valley 8th is secured for the Home 
Farm—these are the material of the 
English sport, and if the fun is rather 
more restrained than in the Spanish 
version, at least it ends up with live 
bulls and not dead ones. 

The element of risk is there, too, 
make no mistake. As the voice of the 
auctioneer—the most authentically 
Scottish thing of the day—cuts through 
the air, an almost uncontrollable urge 
to buy a cow seizes you. Auchen- 
gibbert May is led: into the ring, a 
symphony in brown and white. “A 
real bonny cow,” says the auctioneer, 
“and gave fifty-five pounds of milk 
last week. What about a hundred for 
her?” ; 

There is a reproachful silence. 

“Ninety, then? Eighty? Seventy?” 

“Forty,” says a buyer more dashing 
than the rest. 

“Forty I am offered. And two over 
here? Forty-five? And fifty? Come 
on, you men, you'll like this. Fifty- 
five? Eight? And she’s stylish. 
Sixty? Five?” : 

The catalogues are going up all 
round the room. An insane desire 
seizes us to buy Auchengibbert May 
and take her home with us. After all, 
fifty-five pounds of milk must be an 
awful lot in terms of bottles. Our 
catalogue strains upward in our hand 
like a diviner’s twig. 


Mercifully at that moment the 
auctioneer knocks her down to someone 
else for ninety guineas and the 
dangerous corner is past. 

Only for the moment, though. 
Swinbrook Chestnut succeeds Auchen- 
gibbert May, and Machermore Marie, 
and Mill House Cowslip, and Swain’s 
Wistful (“Look at the lovely name 
she’s got,” says the auctioneer, adding 
another two guineas to the price). We 
would like them all. At one moment, 
when the auctioneer seems to be 
pointing in our direction, we fear we 
have actually bought Swell Wold 
Major, the champion bull of the day, 
for a hundred and fifty guineas. It is 
obviously time we left. . 

We pause a moment at the sandwich- 
bar as we go. The sandwiches are 
obviously selected with care for the 
océasion; roast beef, brisket of beef, 
corned beef, ox-tongue. Ayrshire 
cattle, we understand, however, are 
famous not so much for their beef as 
for their milk. 

“Can we have a glass of milk?” we 
ask wistfully. 

“Sorry, sir,’ 
the bar. 

Perhaps we should have bought our 
cow after all. 


’ 


says the man behind 
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“Flurry things on a bit—the one-and-ninepennies ain’t half showing symptoms of mob psychosis.” 


Come, Cheerfulness, Come Flooding In 


OME, cheerfulness, come flooding in, 
C However insecurely grounded— 
Whether on sunshine, or the spring, 
Or temporary eupepsia founded; 
I do not know what prompted you, 
But suddenly this flowering morning 
The dam gave way, the sluice-gates broke, 
And then, without a word of warning 
The welcome waves came pouring in 
And swept away, like so much silt, 
Forboding, melancholy, gloom, 
And angst, and guilt. 


Gone all that psychiatric crew— 
Complex and Trauma, Ego, Id; 
And now black care no longer sits 
So heavy on my luggage grid. 
The Head, of course, distrusts the change; 
Irrational joy (it says) it hates, 
Points to the unpaid tradesmen’s bills, 
The atom bomb, the rising rates— 
And taunts the Heart with waywardness, 
Of changing with the changing seasons, 
The Heart, however, laughs and says 
It has its reasons. 


To-day at breakfast all is changed: 
Last night I was a Shropshire Lad— 

A fellow whom it hurt to think— 
And merely to be born was bad, 

But now, without a backward glance, 
I eat my victuals, fast enough 

(How good this toast and marmalade!)— 
So exit Housman, enter Clough. 

Fears, I now feel, may well be liars, 
I’m sure the best is yet to be, 

The bell may toll for someone else, 
But not for me. 


So, cheerfulness, come flooding in, 
Enjoy your hour! Expand! Extend! 
The world to-morrow may be black 
Or (with a whimper) it may end. 
I do not care. To-day shall I 
A personal fiesta keep, 
The human spectacle observed 
To-day shall make me laugh, not weep. 
I know, of course, it will not last, 
That disenchantment is my lot; 
To-day, I know, I should be sad— 
But I am not. 
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THE EXPORT MARATHON 





ONDAY, May 9h— 

Mr. Speaker Dovcias 
CurrTon Brown is (as 
Speakers are apt to be) 
pretty well used to anything 
Members of the House of 
Commons may ask him. 
That is an accomplishment 
all astute Speakers make a 
point of acquiring early in 
their careers in the Chair. 
And most students of Parliament prob- 
ably thought that,-somewhere in the 
ample pages of Sir Gilbert Campion’s 
latest edition of the “M.P.s’ Bible,” 
Erskine May’s Parliamentary Practice, 
could’ be found every conceivable 
proposition that could be put to 
Mr. Speaker. 

But even Colonel Ciirron Brown 
showed a little surprise when, at the 
end of Questions, Sir WALDRON 
SMITHERS rose and suggested that the 
distinguished occupant of the Chair 
should put himself in the position of 
Sir Thomas More. Just that—but 
Mr. Speaker’s knowledge of Parlia- 
mentary history saved him from 
making any rash promises. In fact he 
swiftly reminded the inquiring Sir 
Wavpron that he had no desire to lose 
his head, as had his illustrious pre- 
decessor in the Chair. 

Sir WALDRON, with a solemn expres- 
sion any judge (or owl) might have 
envied, wanted Mr. Speaker to change 
his réle in order to upset the “guillo- 
tine”’ the Government had imposed on 
the Iron and Steel Bill. The Third 
Reading of this important measure— 
which proposes to place under public 
ownership the vast British steel in- 
dustry—was the business for the day. 
It had been passed through its Com- 
mittee and Report stages under the 
stern form of time-table known as 
a “guillotine,” and many doubtless 
worthy speeches had been cut off in 
their prime by the descent of the 
obliterating blade. 

This Sir WALDRON considered to be 
definitely wrong, and something that 
ought to be prevented in the interests 
of good order and Parliamentary dis- 
cipline. Mr. Speaker gently explained 
that the guillotine had resulted from a 
resolution of the House (whose servant 
he was), and that if he sought to dis- 
obey the order of the House he would 
be acting wrongly. 

Whereupon Sir Wapron went 
sadly out into St. Stephen’s Hall, to 
gaze once more upon the mural 
painting of Sir Thomas More telling 
vardinal Wolsey where he got off when 
the King’s adviser asked for “supply” 
without prior discussion in Parliament. 

The House watched him go, then 
went on with the debate on the Third 


Impressions of Parliament 


Monday, May 9th.—House of Commons: 
says “No” 


Tuesday, May 10th.—House of Commons: Opening Time 
is Discussed 


Wednesday, May 11th.—House of Commons: Ireland in 
the Limelight 


Thursday, May 12th.—House of Commons: North Atlantic 
Pact 


Reading. Mr. Jack Jonss, for the 
Government, contended that the 
activity of the guillotine had been to 
the benefit of the Bill and of democracy, 
but various speakers on the Conserva- 
tive benches begged (or, rather, just 
took) leave todoubt this. They doubted 


‘it so firmly that at times it was 


difficult to tell who had the floor, and 
many Members were addressing the 
House at once. 

But in the end the Bill got its 
Third Reading and (like some heroine 
of a celluloid epic) went out into the 
darkness that leads to the House of 
Lords, and the Great Unknown. Old 
Uncle Herspert Morrison watched 
the little darling go, with the inscrut- 
able expression of a Western rancher— 


Ail 
Impressions of Parliamentarians 


83. Sir Ian Fraser (Lonsdale) 


or of a House of Commons Leader, 
whichever is the greater. Meanwhile, 
the Wicked Uncles on the Conservative 
benches twirled their moustaches and 
muttered ominous-like. 

Mr. Joun Stracuey, the Food 
Minister, had a long innings at Ques- 
tion-time, and gave news about many 
things, including sardines. He said he 
was negotiating for large quantities of 
these, and bowed modestly in response 
to the applause. 


{an ESDAY, May 10th.—The Licens- 
ing Bill, which had passed through 
a less adventurous Committee stage 
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than the Steel Bill, was again 
before the House of Com- 
mons to-day, and Members 
beheld the strange spectacle 
of that staunch teetotaller, 
- Mr. James CuHuTER EDE, 

Home Secretary, asking for 

approval for a plan to let 

London’s night-clubs sell 

liquor until the wee sma’ 

hours. He said this was 
good for the tourist trade—among 
other things. : 

Mr. James Huvpson, from the 
benches behind him, said (in effect) 
that be hanged for a tale—it’s wrong 
to make drinking easier, whether it’s 
the tourist you ’re tempting or anyone 
else. But his was a voice crying in the 
wilderness and eventually the Bill was 
passed. 

Students of Parliamentary Phrase- 
ology might like to keep by them agem 
offered this day by Mr. EmaNnvuEL 
SHINWELL, Secretary of State for War. 
Asked about the provision of better 
married quarters at the Royal Military 
Academy, he replied: “The problem 
has only become more serious because 
of our anxiety to solve it!’ Before 
anybody could work it out he had 
skipped nimbly to the next question. 

Yesterday Mr. Pattie NoEL-BakEr, 
Secretary forCommonwealth Relations, 
placed this one on record: “Our 
desire to purchase Canadian goods is 
only limited by difficulties of pay- 
ment.” Upon which a colleague of 
your scribe’s commented that he found 
that particular difficulty rather limited 
his own private purchases. 


EDNESDAY, May 11th.—In 

some curious way the very word 
“Treland” produces in Parliament a 
special atmosphere of its own. At the 
mention of the word all the turbulent 
and pathetic, heroic and less heroic, 
happy and unhappy, ghosts of the 
past seem to troop into the Chamber 
and stand listening while the House 
debates. So it was to-day, when the 
Ireland Bill was discussed on Second 
Reading. 

As Mr. ATTLEE said in moving the 
Second Reading (with one of the finest 
expository speeches your scribe has 
heard for years), those who sat in the 
House in the old days of the Irish 
“troubles” and who sit there still are 
but a handful. But the House was 
crowded, all the same, by memories. 
Mr. ATTLEE recommended the Bill— 
it makes legal the decision to ignore 
the fact that the Republic of Ireland 
is no longer within the Commonwealth, 
and permits citizens of the Republic 
to be treated exactly as though they 
were members of the United Kingdom 
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“Pharaoh’s just abolished corn rationing—they must be going to have an election.” 


—onthe ground that, although illogical, 
it was common sense. And that double 
(and, with the British genius for work- 
ing compromise, not incompatible) 
description the vast majority of the 
House accepted. 

The only flash of fire Mr. ATTLEE 
permitted himself in his brief but 
brilliant review of the Bill was a reply 
to Mr. Costello, Prime Minister of the 
Republic, who had made some rather 
violent comments on the Bill in the 
Dail, in Dublin, yesterday. Mr. 
ATTLEE, with dignity, reminded him 
that the Bill’s proposal to leave the 
question of Northern Ireland’s future 
to the decision of the Northern Ireland 
Parliament was a democratic one. 
And, as such, it would have the support 
of most in the United Kingdom. 

Then the debate was thrown open 
to the Irish—North and South, with 
only an occasional intervention by a 
Scot or an Englishman. It was good- 
tempered in a hard-hitting sort of way, 
and was wound up for the Opposition 
(which was not opposing) by a Scot, 
Sir Davip Maxwett Fyre. He 
examined the Bill’s plans with cold 
and lawyer-like precision and one flash 
of eloquence when le pleaded that 
old, unhappy, far-off things should be 


forgotten in the hope that the best 
might be made of new, happy and near 
things. 

Mr. HERBERT Morrison, Lord Presi- 
dent of the Council, was winding up 
for the Government, and had just said 


- that great numbers of Irish men and 


women had voted for the Labour 
Party, when an excited Irishman in 
the public gallery rose and shouted: 
“But never again! Partition must go!” 

The gentleman having departed, 
under the persuasive hand of a watch- 
ful attendant, Mr. Morrison ended his 
speech and the Bill was given its 
Second Reading by 317 votes to 12. 


HURSDAY, May 12th—The 

House, in spite of the objections of 
a few fellow-travellers in the Govern- 
ment’s ranks, approved the North 
Atlantic Pact, which pledges the 
United States and Canada to aid 
countries of Western Europe—and 
vice versa—in case of need. Mr. BEVIN 
warned the House, in effect, that he 
would trust the Soviet Government 
just as far as he could see them; up to 
the present, if there were any signs of 
a more reasonable attitude in that 
quarter, the change was due to the 
pressure of the forces that had now 
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grouped themselves together in self- 
defence under the Pact. A real change 
of heart would be welcome—but it 
would be judged by deeds, not propa- 
ganda. Mr. CHURCHILL, lending his 
weighty support to the Foreign Secre- 
tary, greatly enjoyed himself with some 
trenchant references to his Fulton 
speech—and to the vote of censure upon 
himself for making it that was placed 
on the Order Paper of the House and 
supported by over a hundred Members. 


° ° 


“2. The following paragraph shall be 
substituted for paragraph (ii) of regulation 3 
of the amended regulations: 

‘(ii) In any succeeding month in the same 
year the remuneration shall not exceed such 
sum as will, when added to the remuneration 
of the previous months of the year, amount 
to the product of the standard sum multi- 
plied by the number of months of the year 
which will have expired at the end of the 
month in respect of which the calculation is 
being made together with one half of any 
authorised fees in excess of that product 
which but for the provisions of this regula- 
tion would have been payable in those 
months, excluding for all the purposes of 
this paragraph the month of January, 
1949.”” 

Extract from National Health 
Service Regulations 


Yes, that makes it a bit clearer. 
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“Now repeat slowly after me, ‘J'ai seulement cinquante 


x9) 


livres’. 


Mother Hubbard's Cupboard 


morning. “Now let me see.” 
Wednesday leered—jostled by 
his lean twin Thursday—also known as 
“Early Closing.” 

“Look in the they 
taunted together. 

The Larder spoke first. “One 
pennorth Dutch cheese,” it announced 
proudly, “two spots lard and mar- 
garine, two cracked Polish and the 
bacon rinds.” 


° \OOD!” said Mother one bright 


cupboard,” 


Mother smiled disdainfully and 
turned aside. 

“T want eight dinners, eight teas 
and eight remains for the mornings 
after.” 

The Store Cupboard, stuffed with 
tinned remnants of a food parcel, felt 
sorry. 

“T can offer one dripping, one milk, 
a corned beef, grapefruit and a Christ- 
mas pudding,” it invited. 

“Corned beef!” gloated Wednesday. 
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“Chipped potatoes in dripping too!” 
whispered Temptation in her ear. 

Mother shook her head. She might 
break a leg one day and not go to 
market. ‘We should have no stocks 
then,” she rebuked. 

Temptation slunk away, and Wed- 
nesday shivered. 

“Try the lower shelf,” prompted 
Thursday, grinning. 

A crowd of nondescripts stood up 
hopefully. Custard Powder came first, 
Semolina followed, but a packet of Rice 
pushed in front. 

“Boiled—or curried ?”’ it demanded 
haughtily. “I’m rare!” 

But Mother was not impressed. 

“You see,” she explained, “Granny 
doesn’t like curry—and curry doesn’t 
like young Ernest; and I can’t boil 
you for a sweet because the sugar bag’s 
dead.” 

“Go to market then,” groaned 
Thursday; “you might find a bit of 
liver for the bacon rinds.” 

“T know,” said Mother impatiently, 
donning her clothes, “but I make no 
rash promise.” 

An hour later she returned, laden 
with tenpennorth of corned beef and 
some cod. A few luxuries stayed 
behind in the shops—cream cakes, and 
tinned brawn at nine shillings a go— 
for she walked with a thin purse and 
no points. 

She called Wednesday first. 

“Fish pie savoury,” she announced, 
“followed by semolina and skimmed 
milk.” : 

Rice shook with rage at this snub. 

“Oh, no,” said Wednesday suavely, 
“you've no tomatoes; and I want the 
two Polish cracked for tea. Omelet 


* for four—with all the cheese too,” he 


insisted, “and jam tarts for after— 
with the lard.” 

“Dad doesn’t like boiled cod,” 
wailed Mother resentfully, but she 
found Thursday glaring at her. Wed- 
nesday had vanished. 

“Fish pie left-overs for breakfast,” 
she informed him firmly, “corned beef, 
plain boiled and the Christmas pudding 
for dinner.” 

But Thursday had a nasty playmate 
with him called Friday morning. 

“Breakfast ?”’ he demanded, thrust- 
ing Thursday under the table. 

Mother was undaunted. 

“Fried potatoes for you . . . all fat 
scraps freed then, including bacon- 
rinds,” she rejoiced. ‘“To-morrow’s 
ration day.” 

“Now go away all of you,” she con- 
tinued. “I’m tired.” 

She relaxed, made coffee, chewed a 
cream cracker and dozed. 

Wake up, Mother . . . you’ve for- 
gotten Thursday’s tea! 
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NEVER really discovered how 
| Jimmy Porter got into the pro- 
fessor’s laboratory. I mean, 
what earthly business had a fresh- 
faced lad of twelve among all that 
monstrous spark-spitting machinery ? 

On this point the narrative in the 
pink-papered magazine was not at all 
clear. 

Nor did it explain the peculiar 
intimacy between them. The pro- 
fessor treated the boy with grave 
respect ; and the boy, in turn, addressed 
the professor with an easy familiarity 
that was as remarkable as it was 
reprehensible. 

But these are niggling criticisms. 
After all, I had only paid twopence for 
the publication in the early ’twenties 
—and the violet and yellow cover was 
alone worth a quarter of that sum. 
Not to mention the more recent 
pleasure caused by its chance discovery 
at the bottom of a pile of junk in the 
attic. 

They certainly gave you value for 
money in those days. 

Look, for example, at Jimmy’s 
present situation—for the professor, in 
spite of his saintly exterior, was 
plainly mad. In the first place his 
name was Schloss; and, as if this were 
not bad enough, he would from time 
to time allow a strange wild gleam to 
light up his eyes when he thought no 
one was, looking. 

But the spark-spitting machinery 
was highly polished and Jimmy, clever 
lad, had seen all as if in a mirror. 
Quickly he realized that something 
more than usually horrible was afoot. 

What, he had asked himself, was the 
real purpose behind the professor’s 
experiments? There had been strange 
stories. The local villagers were afraid, 
uncommunicative. Sheep had disap- 
peared from the pastures. The inn- 
keeper’s white-haired old father . 

Somehow or other the professor must 
be persuaded to talk. 

“*VYou were speaking just now, 
Dr. Schloss, of Brekoff’s Theory of Cor- 
puscular Reaction, and you referred to 
the later experiments of Werlitz and 
Plagsk. Would you now amplify that 
point?’ 

“The professor paused before reply- 
ing. Then he spoke softly . . . quietly 

. without emotion .. . 

“*Thanks to them I shall become 
master of the world.’” 

This was a surprise, but Jimmy took 
the news calmly. There was still so 
much he wanted to know. Unfor- 
tunately the professor failed to keep a 
grip on himself and started shouting. 


Twopence Coloured 


“*Tt is I, Julius von Schloss, who 
have carried on their work and 
brought it to its final and logical con- 
clusion!’’’ he screamed. “‘Soon... 
soon the world will be at my feet. It 
means power .. . wealth hitherto un- 
dreamed of ...’” 

Everything, the professor explained, 
depended on air pressure. This, as 
Jimmy knew, was fifteen pounds to the 
square inch. Now suppose that pressure 
could be immeasurably increased . . . 

““T could become master of the 
world!’”’ shrieked the professor, who 
had, perhaps, a tendency to repeat 
himself. ‘“‘I and I alone could hold 
the final power of life and death. J 
could crush every living thing out of 
existence |” 

“Jimmy gasped.” 

Obviously there was not a moment 
to lose. It was much too late to 
persuade the professor to enter some 
sort of home. Indeed, such a solution 
does not seem to have crossed the 
lad’s mind. The fact is, he was frankly 
determined on violence. 

This occurred some three thousand 
words later. The scene was still in the 
neighbourhood of the spark-spitting 
machinery where the professor, whose 
strange wild gleam had now become 
permanent, was demonstrating his in- 
vention. Infra-epsilon rays to increase 
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the air-pressure were to be pumped 
through a hose-pipe on an unsuspecting 
world. 

Suddenly he 
engine . 


on the 


““T will show you!’ he cried. 
‘Now... now... Now!....’” 

Grasping the hose-pipe he ,rushed 
towards the window of the laboratory. 
But Jimmy was ready for him. “As 
the maddened, scientist plunged for- 
ward the boy stuck out his leg. The 
other tripped and fell .. .” 

What followed was indescribably 
horrible. In stumbling the professor 
had accidentally loosened the safety- 
catch in the nozzle of the hose-pipe. 
The deadly rays gushed forth—on to 
the professor’s writhing body . 

“It was,” stated the narrative, “as 
though he had never been.” 

And it was but a matter of seconds 
before Jimmy had picked up the hose- 
pipe and turned it towards the spark- 
spitting machinery . 

Yes, they certainly gave you value 
for money in those days. I hope I 
remembered to buy the next issue. 
The publishers deserved my custom if 
only for having helped to teach me 
that nothing good ever came out of 
Science. 

At least 


switched 


the Classics weren’t 
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“The invitation does say ‘Evening dress optional,’ but as 
matter of fact nearly everybody will be in dinner jackets.” 
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R. M. looked up from con- 
centrated study of the Births 
and Deaths column and said 

“We will have a conference.” 

“A conference?” we said, alarmed, 
wondering at the same time what in 
the world he was doing with a book on 
his desk called Posies and Pincushions. 

“A conference.” 

“Where will you have it ?”’ we asked. 

“Here.” 

“ Here ?”’ we said, incredulously, be- 
cause our mind had already scanned 
the Albert Hall and was now organ- 
izing the addressing of five thousand 
envelopes. 

“Will you please ask Mr. F. and 
Miss E. to come in?” he said. 

“Do you think they know how to 
organize a conference?” we asked 
cautiously. 

“They are the conference,” said 
Mr. M. , 

We went off to round them up. Mr. F. 
was missing and Miss E. was conduct- 
ing a telephone conversation. When 
she came off the telephone she said: 
“Wanted me to dye his carpet green. 




















Conference on Glue 


I kept on telling him ‘Wrong number,’ 
and he said, ‘You can’t get out of it 
that way—look what you did to my 
wife’s curtains.’’’ She said did the law 
allow someone to ask her five times to 
look what she did to his wife’s curtains 
and give her no redress? We said 
the law was funny like that and asked 
if she’d seen Mr. F. She said he’d gone 
to complain to the caretaker that he 
was infested with mice. 

We both went down the stairs. A 
loud scream made us hurry into the 
caretaker’s room. The office cleaner 
was standing on a chair saying she 
couldn’t come again, where were her 
cards? The caretaker was saying to 
Mr. F.: “Let her get this one just on her 
way up, like,” and the cat was frisking 
with a dead mouse. Mr. F. kept on 
complaining that his mouse would have 
got away. 

“Can’t hurry her,” the caretaker 
said. “Best mouser in London—in her 
own time.” 

We were trying to propel a reluctant 
Mr. F. out of the room when the cat 
decided to demolish the mouse. While 
she did it the caretaker told us about 
all the mice his cat had ever eaten, 
beginning with one soon after the first 
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“But I thought the bit where she left 





the plate of cold pheasant untouched was rather far-fetched.” 
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world war, continuing ‘through the 
"twenties and ’thirties and the air-raids 
of the second world war, until the 
present time. 

The cleaner said she would get a cup 
of tea from the canteen to steady her- 
self and the rest came upstairs. 

There was no sign of Mr. F.’s mouse. 
He said it had been mocking at him 
from a place by the bookcase. The 
caretaker wagged his head and said it 
was the biscuits. Mr. F. said he ate 
biscuits very tidily, and anyway there 
were only two in the week, on Friday, 
and this was Thursday. 

The caretaker said darkly “She 
won’t stand mice, she’s asked for her 
cards ... No mice here,” he added, 
watching the cat, who was washing 
herself in the middle of the floor. He 
called “Puss,” and went away down 
the corridor. 

We filed into Mr. M.’s office opposite. 

Mr. M. said “Ah!” He put on his 
spectacles, looked at us over the top 
of them and said: “TI think we should 
go into the matter of glue.” There was 
a pause and he continued: “The sort 
we use won’t do, it comes unstuck.” 

Miss E. became rather rigid and said 
she was sorry her cuttings were not 
satisfactory. But as the matter had 
been brought up she would like to 
complain about her scissors. She spent 
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a large part of her day moving the 
blades of her scissors up and down 
unavailingly—quite unavailingly. 

Could she not, asked Mr. M., peering 
at her, procure a new pair of scissors ? 

Not, said Miss E., or so the store- 
keeper informed her, unless her pre- 
sent pair of scissors had either broken 
into pieces or been lost altogether. 
Was she, she asked, to cast her scissors 
out of the window, thus endangering 
the lives of the passers-by, or was she 
to bring a chopper to the office and 
destroy the floor while she chopped her 
scissors in half? She would like a 
ruling on the matter. 

Mr. F. said for his part he had always 
thought pasting things in a book a 
method wasteful of both time and 
energy; and in his view the presence 
of paste or gum of any-sort encouraged 
mice. If the cuttings were all dusted 
daily with D.D.T. powder, and clipped 
together with a strong steel clip in some 
agreed-on order, time, energy and, if 
he might say so, temper, would all be 
saved. 

Miss E. asked, not without eloquence, 
if she was to consider herself a dis- 
infectant squad. She said she had 
already been taken for an inefficient 
dyer of somebody’s wife’s curtains. 
She said she wouldn’t be surprised at 
what she found she was before the end 
of the day. 

At this moment there was a scrab- 
bling sound and a mouse almost flew 
out of the wastepaper basket. Mr. F. 
shouted “There it goes!” rushed to the 
door and yelled “Puss, puss, puss!” 
Naturally the mouse did not wait. 
Whatever a trice may be, the mouse 
was gone in very much less than one. 

“Infested!” said Mr. F. hoarsely. 
“Absolutely infested.” 

Mr. M. said he had just learnt a 
splendid way of catching mice, with a 
walnut and a flower-pot. Flower-pots 
were dropping on mice with a plop all 
over his house every evening, he said. 
He began to give us a demonstration, 
using an india-rubber and a glue-pot. 
The glue-pot was not the right shape, 
but there was certainly a plop. We 
went away to get a damp duster to 
wipe the desk. There was glue all over 
Posies and Pincushions. Mr. M. was 
very upset. Hesaid he would have to 
call in and buy another copy on his 
way out to lunch; the book was one his 
aunt particularly wanted, it would be 
out of print if he waited any longer. 

The caretaker arrived with the cat 
just as the conference broke up. For 
our part we were very satisfied with it: 
it would have been intolerable never to 
have discovered what on earth Mr. M. 
was doing with a book called Posies 
and Pincushions. 




















“Well, doctor, if rou say I’m well enough to come to you 


and 1 say I’m ill enough for you to come to me, let’s meet each 
other halfway—say at the bottom of Acacia Grove.” 


The Forest 


O be at home in the world is the assurance 
Sought by the child at the breast, by the priest at 
his prayers. 
Houseless and haunted by formless dooms and the demons 
That stalk in the forest, our fathers challenged their fears: 
Gave them a name—made the unknown a God in man’s 
image, 
And saw them shrink and recede, creep back to their lairs. 


So we build cities—the bank, the saloon, the cathedral; 
‘Raise up our houses with hedges, a wife and a child, 
And warm in the arms of God, of gold or a woman, 

We hold at bay what lurks out there in the cold; 
Lighting our fires on the hearth or on the altar, 
Enfortressed against the Fear lie roofed and walled. 


Yet still they return, the hours when we tramp the forest, 

The nightmare invades the comfort and calm of our sleep, 

And listening to the drums of the crouching silence, 

We know our safety illusion—a failing hope: 

For they wait, they wait, the prowling hordes of the desert, 

The wolves that howl through the night close in on the 
fire-ring, 

Encircle our walls; and there is no escape. 
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At the Play 


The Beaux’ Stratagem (PHa@Nntx)—Marriage Story (STRAND) 


HE last production of The 

Relapse seems to have come as a 
bombshell of delight to the younger 
generation of playgoers, many of whom 
had been led to suppose at school that 
the drama of the Restoration began 
and ended with Wycherley and Con- 
greve. To their uproarious discovery 
of Vanbrugh they can now add that of 
George Farquhar and The Beauz’ 
Stratagem, for the latter is to be seen 
in exeellent shape at the Pheenix, 
where it is likely to remain for a long 
time. 

Farovnar wrote it in a garret off the 
Strand in the last throes of a fatal 
illness, at the age of twenty-nine; 
unhappily married, desperately anxi- 
ous for the future of his children, 
keeping alive only just long enough to 
be told that -his comedy had swept 
London off its feet. If the fallacy of 
the ivory tower needs any further 
refutation he provides it unanswerably. 
The play is charged with vitality such 
as cannot often have come from the 
pen of a dying man. It is not only 
great fun but of interest as marking a 
decisive step outside the close conven- 
tions of the period, a step which was to 
form a link with the dramatists of the 
eighteenth century proper. Although, 
naturally, his theme was love, Farquhar 
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(The Beaux’ Stratagem 


THE OLD LOOK 


Thomas Aimwell 
Mrs. Sullen 


. . Mr. Ropert Eppison 
Miss Kay HamMonp 
Mr. Joun CLEMENTS 


was prepared to discuss it more deeply 
than the other playwrights of his 
time, and even to go to the un- 
heard-of length of substituting divorce 
for cuckoldry. In The Beaux’ Strata- 
gem this new feeling for morality is so 
apparent that the big seduction scene 
is actually interrupted by an invasion 
of highwaymen. 

Mr. JoHN CLEMENTS’ production, 
gay and very graceful, gives the play 
the fair wind it deserves. A team of 
designers has mounted it charmingly, 
and the songs and mimed exits go 
wittily to Mr. LestizE BrRIDGEWATER’S 
music. Mr. CLEMENTS and Mr. RoBERT 
EpDDISON are the two fashionable young 
rips in search of a wealthy wife for one 
and cash for both, who settle in a 
village pub near Lichfield, as master 
and man, and breach the defences of 
the neighbouring mansion by a mock 
fainting-fit which stirs the compassion 
of that inveterate dispenser of soup 
and cordials, Lady Bountiful. Of these 
fat parts they make the crispest 
comedy, Mr. CLEMENTS a bold and 
gallant Archer, laying serious siege to 
her son’s wife, Mrs. Sullen, and keeping 
in lighter practice with the skittish 
Cherry at the inn; and Mr. Eppison, 
a fine figure of a fop, losing his heart 
in good earnest to Lady Bountiful’s 
romantic daughter, Dorinda. 
The best character, however, is 
Mrs. Sullen. Married reluct- 
antly to perhaps the most re- 
sounding snorer in the whole of 
English literature (and a sot to 
boot), this highly sophisticated 
young woman yearns for the 
pleasures of the capital. Who 
could play her better than Miss 
Kay Hammonp, the possessor 
of that unique trick of drawling 
not merely with her lips but 
with her entire body? Miss 
HAMMOND is tremendous in the 
part, bringing to such speeches 
as the famous discourse on 
marriage her own delicate sense 
of irony, and rolling out the 
phrase “Oh, matrimony!” as 
if it were a piece of red carpet 
at a railway station. 

Miss Iris RwvSSsELL gives 
Dorinda the right amount of 
contrasting sincerity, and Miss 
GWEN CHERRELL as Cherry, 
Mr. CuaruEes Lioyp Pack as 
Scrub, the Sullens’ oafish -ser- 


vant (beautifully taken, this), ° 


Mr. Davip Birp as the tun- 
belly landlord and Mr. Liuoyp 
PEARSON as a pantomime 
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(Marriage Story 


STORM IN A TEACUP 
Maurice Bouillet. Mr. JoHN Caron 
Charles Perrier .Mr. WALTER FitzGERALD 
Fernande Perrier. Miss ANGELA BADDELEY 


highwayman all contribute handsomely 
to an entertainment far too good to 
be missed. 


Miss ANGELA BappDELEY, if I may 
say so, is one of my favourite actresses, 
but as the drab and rather silly wife 
who conspires with her equally, drab 
and silly admirer to murder her 
husband, in Marriage Story, at the 
Strand, she is like a bright flame seen 
through unevenly smoked glass. The 
unevenness is mainly in the writing of 
M. Jacques Devat, but an additional 
handicap springs from the fact that 
Mr. MicHaEL Macowan, usually so 
skilful a producer, has chosen to slow 
down the action of this very slight 
drama to such a funeral pace that one 
almost expects to hear the mourners 
on the stairs. Nor is Mr. Joun Caron 
very successful with the admirer, 
whose girlish hysteria is more uncom- 
fortable than convincing. 

Thereis compensation in Mr. WALTER 
FitzGERALp’s distinguished perform- 
ance as the husband. It is an altogether 
delightful sketch of a grizzled saint 
in carpet slippers, a shrewd, kindly 
character, happy in the little things 
and large-minded enough for the sake 
of his wife to drink tea that he believes 
to be poisoned. This scene provides 
the big moment of the play, but even 
so it is not made as exciting as it might 
have been. Eric 
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The Cosmic Mess 


OST greyhounds still race for 
about five hundred yards, 
sometimes less, sometimes a 

little more; though there have long 
been occasional races of seven hundred 
and twenty-five yards. But the little 
animals are growing more ambitious, 
and the other day six greyhounds 
raced over a distance of nine hundred 
and ninety yards, well over half a mile. 
(The event was described, by com- 
mentators, as a ‘‘Marathon”, but let 
that pass.) At the finish there was less 
than a length between the four leading 
dogs, a remarkable result; and the 
camera had to be called in to choose 
the winner. Rambler’s Destiny’s time 
was 59°4 seconds, which, this column 
shyly reckons, means a rate of thirty- 
four miles per hour. The dog Priceless 
Border did five hundred and twenty- 
five yards at thirty-seven miles an 
hour, and that time, this column 
believes, has been beaten.’ 

The record rate for the horse Derby 
(if this column’s arithmetic can be 
trusted for a moment) is 35°06 miles per 
hour. The way now seems almost open 
for one of this column’s pet projects, 
a race between a top horse and a top 
dog. A straight half-mile, say, or a 
thousand yards. There are many 
horse-races of only five furlongs. The 
electric hare would be on one side of 
the course and the horse on the other. 
On a straight course, presumably, the 
hounds would improve their time; for 
at present at every bend (in the 
“Marathon” there were seven bends) 
they may be bumped, baulked, or 
simply knocked over by other little 
beasts, especially if they are well- 
matched. Whether a thoroughbred 
and sensitive horse would consent to 
race against a mere dog is, of course, 
another question. 

Talking of dogs, this column has to 
report that the well-named Gambler’s 
Despair, one of this column’s wife’s 
greyhounds, has been giving trouble 
again. Gambler’s Despair was removed 
from the White City and sent to 
Stamford Bridge for consistent un- 
punctuality at the far end of the course. 
He runs well, and is a strong finisher; 
but he cannot be persuaded to take an 
interest in the start. The hare whirrs 
past, the flag drops, and the other 
dogs leap eagerly from the traps. 
Gambler’s Despair comes out slowly, 
looks about him, and takes in the 
scene. ‘“What’s going on in front?” 
he says suddenly. “Oh, dogs! Dogs 
running! My hat, it’s a dog-race!” 
Then he puts his handsome head down 
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“Somebody's idea of a joke, I suppose.” 


and starts galloping after them. Some- 
times he catches them up and strides 
through the field, and the up-hill finish 
at Stamford Bridge, they tell this 
column, suits him. But, as a rule, he 
has left it too late. After two or three 
such experiences the most faithful 
admirers of Gambler’s Despair abandon 
the habit of putting their shirt on him. 
Indeed, his. serious followers cannot 
now be numerous. Then, suddenly, the 
wretched animal goes mad and wins a 
race at fourteen to one. ‘“Won’t do it 
again,” say his followers; and next 
week he does do it again—unbacked by 
this column, at least. The faithful now 
start “following” him again, and he 
returns to his old provoking ways. As 
recorded once before, he is the only 
greyhound to have been mentioned by 
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name in the House of Commons; and 
some think it has gone to his head. 
Nor can betting on Independent Mem- 
ber, from the same string, be described 
as an exact science. The other day 
both J.M. and G.D. won twice in a 
fortnight; and this column was six 
shillings and sixpence up. Independent 
Member is now lame, so there is one 
worry the less. 

But Knight’s Romance has returned 
to the track. This beautiful little 
bitch is almost invisible. The great 
he-dogs tower over her in the march 
past, and you would think they would 
trample her to death at the first 
bend where the most savage jostling 
occurs. And the wonder is that, with 
legs about half the size of theirs, she 
can compete with their tremendous 
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strides at all. Yet she can run as 
fast as the largest, and will, we hope, 
again. The only thing is, when exactly 
can she be expected to rediscover her 
old form? Already the milkman and 
the tobacconist have been asking this 
column for expert advice or stable 
secrets. There have been long and 
learned articles about the problem in 
the Greyhound Express, and the answer 
seems to be “Not sooner than sixteen 
weeks after she went into the nursing 
home”. Well, the sixteen weeks are 
just up, and that is the expert informa- 
tion this column darkly passes in the 
pub. ; 
And you, uncountable readers, will 
begin to realize how worrying is 
the life of a column which is no 
more than the husband of a racing- 
greyhound-owner. The other day 
Knight’s Romance and Independent 
Member ran in the same race. They 
came in fourth and fifth, respectively 
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(out of six). And the next day this 
column did not dare to go to the pub. 
# * * ie # 

It seems a little hard on a political 
party, especially the party whose 
ancient toast was “Church and State” 
—to be blamed for making too few 
political speeches on Sunday. The 
boot should surely be on the other 
chaps, who cannot leave the people 
alone on Sundays. This column has 
often wondered why the Lord’s Day 
Observance Society does not have 
a go at the statesmen and politicians 
who fill the Sunday air with un- 
Christian accusations against. their 
fellow-citizens. It is all wrong to 
show the people A Midsummer Night's 
Dream on a Sunday evening. But 
anyone may gather a large audience 
and tell them that those with whom 
he doesn’t agree are anti-social, greedy, 
grasping, unpatriotic, monopolists, 
and ‘‘near-Fascists’’ without, it seems, 
any injury to the Lord’s Day. And if 
the other fellows still keep quiet on 
a Sunday they are blamed for laziness. 


A. P. H. 
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Alfred, Lord Tennyson 
Listens to the Weather 
Forecast 


(Questions have been asked recently in 
Parliament about the accuracy of 
weather forecasts.) 


XXV 
S° clos’d around by door and wall 
I fill’d the long accustom’d chair, 
And heard upon the quivering air 
The grave and measur’d accents fall 


That nam’d the dark, familiar seas, 
And told the march of wind and rain 
From Dover and the Southern main 

To Shetland and the Hebrides. 


Unmov’d, the ghostly voice addrest 
A warning to the Firth of Forth, 
Foretold a cyclone in the North, 

An anti-cyclone in the West; 


Or, sometimes hinder’d by a cough, 
Sad relic of neglected cold, 
In huskier syllables foretold 

The depths of some climatic trough. 


In measur’d tones from five to nine 
Until the chimes proclaim’d the 
hour* 
He told how shine would follow 
shower, 
And glancing shower would follow 
shine. 


XXVI 
To-day, his promise was the sun, 
Whose glad and unbeclouded light 
Would shine from morn to shadow’d 
night 
Till all the burning day was done. 


Yet, somehow, though I know not why, 
And somewhere, why I do not know, 
Another voice made answer, “Lo! 

His lies are Truth, his Truth a lie.” 


And as the rain from morn to night 
Fell, like a veil, o’er field and wold, 
Uncomforted in wind and cold 

I knew the other voice was right. 





* When the factual error in these lines 
was pointed out to him Tennyson said: 
“Then the B.B.C. must conform to my 
poetry, since my poetry does not conform 
to the B.B.C.” This occasioned Browning’s 
comment: “The truth is, Alfred couldn’t 
find a rhyme for six.” 
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Our Booking Office 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks) 


Waxwork and Mirror 


Lire is much more often strange than dull, which is why 
many professional historians are misleading. _They do not 
give the Past its illogical, craggy character, which it must 
have had because it was once a Present. Historians paint 
their subjects as if they were nineteenth-century Academi- 
cians; they make Henry VIII as nobly gruff as a Landseer 
lion and evenly varnish the Thirty Years’ War or the 
Peasants’ Revolt. In time the Universities will begin 
tidying up Hitler and discussing the Economic and Con- 
stitutional Roots of Fascism. Well, it was not like that 
at the time. We who have struggled among a madman’s 
dreams know that a surrealist would be more likely than 
a representational photographer to catch the spirit of 
the age. 

Historians, who cannot possibly read everything, tend 
to select unimpassioned and well-proportioned authorities 
rather than those which by exaggerating the significant 
throw light not only on, but into, a period. They prefer 
the waxwork to the distorting mirror. Plodding narratives 
of diplomatic claims and compromises or statistical reports 
full of wages and prices make the ambitious researcher feel 
safe, while it is difficult to be scholarly about moods and 
wishes, whatever their historical importance. 

To be helpful to our future interpreters we publish vast 
collections of Foreign Office Papers and volumes of figures 
about everything that can possibly be counted or meas- 
ured; but we do not guide them to evidence on what 
made the twentieth century tick, though they badly need 
to be told what books seem to us now to give a recognizable 
picture of our time. A select bibliography of these would 
not contain many authorities of the kind on which historians 
usually rely. 

Few memoirs by distinguished public servants would be 
included. There is something about the public service 
that withers the antenne. Sir Hughe Knatchbull- 
Hugessen’s Diplomat in Peace and War, for example, sounds 
as if it should be illuminating. He held important posts at 
critical times—between 1936 and 1947 he was Ambassador 
to China, Turkey and Belgium—and' he is obviously a 
man of ability, industry and courage. Yet how little of 
the twentieth century blows through his amiable pages. 
His accounts of the gentle humours of departmental 
correspondence and official entertaining seem to belong 
to some legendary age when governments existed in a 
vacuum. Here and there, especially in the Turkish section, 
the historian may find some stray fact of use to him, but 
he will never get the feel of a place or a period or a people, 
and he may be misled into thinking that what Sir Hughe 
did not record did not exist. 

A truer picture of the modern world is Mr. Adam de 
Hegedus’s study of post-war America, Strangers Here Our- 
selves. A Hungarian who settled in England is just the man 
to understand a nation of migrants. He began by meeting 
and chatting to a number of G.I.s over here in the war 
and then, having seen them isolated from their setting, 
he went across and looked them up at home. As a student 
of political theory he had read the standard authorities on 
American institutions and during his stay he continued to 
read hard. He sometimes interviewed important people or 
visited important places; but he never forgot that a nation 
consists of parents and children and jobs and homes and 
memories and myths, so that he saw American society 
from both the inside and the outside. Intelligent foreigners 
are bound to miss a lot. However, if they are as intelligent 


as Mr. de Hegedus, they know the kind of things they 
may overlook and try to fill the gaps. Trying to attain 
impartiality by being impersonal makes a writer dull rather 
than judicial and blights the vitality and flavour of his 
informants; readers of “Don’t Keep the Vanman Waiting”’ 
will remember that Mr. de Hegedus has a strong and very 
peculiar personality and will be glad to meet it again. 
Mr. Tom Driberg’s Colonnade reprints a selection from the 
column he used to write for the Daily Express under the 
pseudonym “William Hickey” and from his work in 
Reynolds News since he became an M.P. As the most 
readable and amusing newspaper diarist of his day he is 
worth the historian’s notice; but he is much more than just 
that. Some time ago, Mass Observation found that he is one 
of the five most influential makers of opinion, and therefore 
of history, in England. His influence depends partly on 
sheer humanitarian force and partly on the gaiety and 
lucidity of his writing. He is very observant and a 
brilliant descriptive reporter, with a feeling for words and 
great powers of selection and compression. In a few lines 
he can etch a man, a place, a meeting or a controversy 
without appearing rushed, and there is always plenty of 
room for a story or joke with a hard core of social comment. 
Snobbery makes us equate the amusing with the super- 
ficial and the concise with the scrappy, Voltaire and La 
Rochefoucauld notwithstanding. The historian will disdain 
Colonnade at his readers’ peril. It may not give him a 
continuous and systematic narrative; but its combination 
of sidelights on the period somehow creates a stereoscopic 
picture which is vivid, accurate and surprisingly complete. 
It will show him the surface and the depths, the forces of 
sanity and the forces of insanity; it will show him the Past 
as a Present. R. G. G. P. 
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Plum-Blossom and Snowflakes 


Early Chinese poetry—it begins about 1000 B.c.— 
exalts an attainable happiness. “The highest form of 
goodness is like water.” It is the poetry of the Beatitudes 
as well as the poetry of the troubadours, though it acknow- 
ledges no gods you could call gods. Few purely Buddhist 
poems survive. It has, however, an eternity of its own. 
“The ancestors listen. They are our guests.” It dreads 
starvation, war and officials—though a few of its exponents 
were petty functionaries, like Burns and Wordsworth, 
when some enlightened Emperor saw fit to feed his winged 
choristers on something more substantial than fallen 
chrysanthemum petals. All the poems were sung, up to 
206 B.c., the Han Dynasty: which in part accounts for 
their excellence, for tune is a great safeguard. After that, 
the standard gradually declines into prouder and prouder 
performances, ending with the occidental staccato of to-day. 
All this can be savoured and enjoyed more than could have 
been thought possible in Mr. Robert Payne’s anthology, 
The White Pony. Nearly four hundred poems are trans- 
lated literally, by a score of Chinese scholars and the editor, 
with the unpretentiousness of a crib—but a crib that 
renders atmosphere as exquisitely as it renders outline. 
Here is not only a special kind of beauty, but the quietness 
and constancy ‘of a universal way of life. H. P. E. 


Survey and Summary 


Mr. Peter Noble has done a useful piece of work in his 
British Ballet which, with some modification of its rather 
diffuse plan, perhaps inevitable in a trial run, may well 
develop into as indispensable an aid to critics, students 
and historians as Mr. John Parker’s “Who’s Who in 
the Theatre.” That the biographical index should con- 
tain some seven hundred names of dancers, choreographers, 
designers, composers and directors, with details of achieve- 
ment, that the editor should be able to list a dozen British 
Ballet companies, two London and eleven provincial 
Ballet Clubs, and fifty-nine teachers of ballet-dancing is 
a crude statistical measure of the astonishing results that 
have flowed from the enthusiasms, not untouched with 
hysteria, stirred up by Diaghileff’s productions. It is 
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not yet twenty years since Marie Rambert and Ninette 
de Valois (Madame Rambert in her school and Miss de 
Valois at Sadler’s Wells) set seriously to work, and high 
tribute is paid both formally and incidentally to these 
talented and indomitable ladies. Mr. Noble has included, 
besides his own historical notes, articles, critical, historical 
and biographical, by various well-known writers on 
Ballet such as C. W. Beaumont, Arnold Haskell, Caryl 
Brahms and A. V. Coton. Robert Helpmann modestly 
enough defends himself and other choreographers against 
some imperceptive criticisms; William Bliss sets down 
some stimulating aphorisms on music for the dance, and 
our ballerina assoluta Margot Fonteyn contributes a 
foreword. There are near a hundred excellent photographs. 
The typography, however, is less than merely undistin- 
guished—which is a pity. J. P.T. 


Pilgrim Sons 


Much patient work must have gone into Miss Elinor 
Chamberlain’s Snare for Witches, a novel set in New 
England in the 1660's. It is basically a tale of crime 
and detection, the hero returning from medical studies 
at Cambridge to find his village afflicted by unaccount- 
able deaths and torn by rumours of sorcery, but it is 
also a good deal more because of the care with which the 
atmosphere of a small Puritan community, still fanatical 
and still on uncertain terms with the Indians, has been 
built up. Only a sceptic could have cut his way through 
the fierce barriers of superstition to the heart of the mystery, 
and only a scientist could have put two and two together 
as shrewdly as Robert Holles does. His adventures carry 
a steady interest. They might have been more exciting 
had Miss Chamberlain not rather overloaded the book with 
incident, so that the sharper edges of the story are some- 
times obscured. At the same time everything needed for 
a good and fairly original film seems to be here. Every- 
thing, that is, except a happy ending to the hero’s love- 
affair, and this deficiency in itself would make a nice 
change. E. O. D. K. 


Books Reviewed Above 


Diplomat in Peace and War. Sir Hughe Knatchbull-Hugessen. , 
(John Murray, 18/-) 

Strangers Here Ourselves. Adam de Hegedus. (Gollancz, 12/6) 

Colonnade. Tom Driberg. (Pilot Press, 15/-) 

The White Pony. Edited by Robert Payne (Allen and Unwin, 16/-) 

British Ballet. Peter Noble. (Skelton Robinson, 21/-) 

Snare for Witches. Elinor Chamberlain. (Gollancz, 9/6) 


Other Recommended Books 


The Oxford Junior Encyclopedia, Vol. III]: The Universe. 
(Oxford University Press, 30/-.) Volume I was Mankind, Volume 
II (not yet published) is to be Natural History. Ostensibly for young 
readers; full of interest and attraction for adults. Admirably 
produced. 

Buildings and Prospects. John Piper. (Architectural Press, 18/-.) 
Mr. Piper’s writings (over the last twelve years) on English archi- 
tecture and topography “as visual things,” with his own drawings 
and many prints, engravings and photographs—from the 1844 
wood engraving of Norwich Cathedral to the photograph of “a bar 
window at the Morpeth Arms, Millbank.” 

The Game Cock, and Other Stories. Michael McLaverty. (Cape, 
9/-.) Short stories of Ireland, with a clear, fresh, light atmosphere; 
told with an apparent artlessness very beguiling to the casual 
reader. 

Reprinted classics: The Compleat Angler. Izaak Walton. 
(Cassell, 15/-.) Attractively printed, with wide margins, and 
illustrations by Lynton Lamb. LEothen. A. W. Kinglake. (John 
Lehmann, 8/6.) Introduction by P. H. Newby. The print here 
is small, but well spaced. 
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The Best Part of the 
Day 


N the one hand we have the 
opinion of an eminent psych- 
iatrist that early rising is 

probably the commonest cause of 
insanity. There is a regrettable tend- 
ency nowadays to take psychiatrists 
lightly ; in fact the word “ psychiatrist” 
has largely replaced “mother-in-law” 
as the surest way of raising a laugh. 
Personally I think that to ignore the 
considered opinion of an eminent 
psychiatrist is asking for trouble. On 
the other hand, we have, regrettably, 
a crushing array of distinguished 
persons, from Julius Cesar to Sir 
Stafford Cripps, who made a habit of 
rising long before the earliest lark had 
stirred its head on its grassy pillow. 
Nor do the early risers of our acquaint- 
ance allow their own total lack of 
intellectual eminence, social charm or 
pleasing outline to hinder them from 
putting on airs of insufferable superior- 
ity, walking about with their chests 
inflated, and bandying to and fro 
allusions to brisk walks and cold baths. 
The Indians of the Shenandoah 
Valley, in the eighteenth century, had 
an effective way of showing their 
opinion of such tomfoolery. When they 
caught Mr. Andrew Garvald in the 
twenty-fourth chapter of John Buchan’s 
Salute to Adventurers, and realized 
that in practically every one of the 
preceding chapters he had been up at 
dawn with (in his own words) “a glad 
heart and a great zest for whatever the 
light may bring,” they lost no time in 
tying him to a stake and lighting small 
fires around his legs. Public opinion 
nowadays, at any rate in the part of 
England where I live, would look with 
a dubious eye on such proceedings; but 
I cannot help feeling that those simple, 
untutored children of the wilderness 
had the root of the matter in them. 
Curiously enough, it was in that 
same Shenandoah Valley that one of 
the most ruthlessly early risers of all 
time performed his best-known ex- 
ploits. In the summer of the year 1862 
(if the records of contemporary his- 
torians are to be trusted) it was 
scarcely possible for a belated reveller 
in that neighbourhood to get back to 
his bed in Staunton, Luray or Win- 
chester without encountering the dis- 
concerting spectacle of Stonewall Jack- 
son, with or without his horse, leading 
a section of the Confederate Army off 
on a forced march. Revellers who were 
slightly less belated ran a grave risk of 
colliding with the large, angular frame 
of that justly celebrated General as he 
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“Marjorie!” 


strode to and fro dragging his staff 
officers out of bed. “I will give your 
brother a post on my staff,” he wrote 
to a lady of his acquaintance, “if you 
will vouch for his rising at four o’clock 
every morning for the rest of the war.” 
It is not surprising that this terrible 
man completely baffled the Federal 
commanders who opposed him. Many 
of the latter were ex-railroad presidents 
who had been accustomed to get to the 
office by a quarter to ten if there was 
anything special to attend to; and the 
mere demonstration that such an hour 
as 44.M. actually existed must have 
dealt a crushing blow to their delicately 
balanced intellects. No general can 
stand up for long to the strain of being 
repeatedly awakened in the middle of 
the night with the news that his out- 
posts have been driven in, his left 
flank rolled up, and his main body 
severely handled. 

Early though Jackson rose, however, 
he could not fairly be accused of 
greeting the dawn with a song on his 
lips. He was decently morose at that 
hour; as, indeed, he was at all hours. 
The only thing that cheered him up 
and brought a faint smile to his stern 
countenance was being subjected to a 
concentrated and accurate artillery 
bombardment, preferably at close 
range; and as in the nature of things 
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this could seldom be laid on before 
breakfast (a meal which stirred Jackson 
to transports of rage if prolonged 
beyond half-past four) we find that his 
disposition immediately after rising 
was much the same as that of the 
ordinary citizen. Jackson, however, 
had the advantage of being able to 
relieve his feelings by putting under 
arrest his servants, his aides-de-camp, 
and occasionally his brigade com- 
manders. After that he would ride off, 
muttering to himself, and throw the 
enemy’s baggage-train into the most 
appalling confusion. 

It is interesting, though fruitless, to 
speculate how Jackson would have 
coped with the Shenandoah Indians if 
those wily savages had still been 
active in his time. They had no 
baggage-trains to destroy, for they 
lived from hand to mouth, eking out a 
frugal existence by loping noiselessly 
along in single file; and this same char- 
acteristic would have made it extremely 
difficult to roll up either of their flanks. 
In no time at all they would have had 
him trussed up to a stake with his 
boots off and have sent one of their 
number loping off to the nearest 
grocery store for a box of matches. 

Any psychiatrist who happened to 
be passing would have pointed out that 
it served him right. G. D. R. D. 
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of the rural district in which I 

spend my week-ends is a nicely- 
rounded hill surmounted by a concrete 
triangulation table. From the summit 
the view is excellent in all directions, 
and the hill itself, which consists of 
Greensand and Gault Clay clothed in 
rich bracken and gorse, is undoubtedly 
an amenity of considerable value to 


T« chief topographical feature 


. local property-owners and estate agents. 


Nevertheless, I am beginning to loathe 
this hill, to smoulder with a dark, 
passionate hatred of the thing such as 
can seldom have been aroused by an 
inanimate object. 

Early this morning, when relations 
between the hill and myself were still 
reasonably good, I chanced to meet an 
old man among the bracken. He was 
struggling up a steep path towards the 
brow of the hill and in his gnarled hand 
he carried a bucket full of sand. I 
greeted him with some conventional 
comment on the weather and, not 
wishing to embarrass him, looked well 
away from the bucket as I spoke. 

“Yew doan’t esk,” he said at length, 
“why I’m a-doin’ this yere.” 

There was a surprising hint of 
reproach in his voice. 

“T’ve learned not to question people 
carrying buckets,” I said. 

“Then I'll tell yew,” he said. “I’m 
a-doin’ it becos if I doan’t they'll be 
no hill hereabout ’fore long. Erosion.” 

I expressed a certain amount of 
astonishment, but soon—so persuasive 
was his eloquence—I found myself 

















The Good Topsoil 


promising to do my daily bit to keep 
the hill intact. Then I helped him to 
nurse his grievance against all those 
who ignored or were ignorant of the 
danger to this famous landmark. 

We reached the summit, where the 
old man emptied his bucket and 
stamped the sand down hard into the 
bracken. Then, as he straightened his 
back slowly and painfully, he addressed 
the hill. 

“That'll keep yew quiet for a bit!” 
he said. 


This afternoon I have been thinking 
about the old man quite a lot. It seems 
to me, after my first go at the garden 
this season, that he is absolutely right 
in his single-handed campaign against 
erosion. It doesn’t matter that we look 
at the problem from slightly different 
angles—that he wants to keep the sand 
on the hill while I want to keep it out 
of my garden—the essential thing is 
that we are together in our stand 
against denudation. 

The soil in my garden is already more 
than three feet deep and can easily be 
identified as Greensand and Gault Clay. 
It is a heavy soil, adhering readily to 
boots and spade. Now the gardening 
handbook insists that my land should 
be dug “down to the parent rock or 
hard subsoil and turned over twice a 
year,” and it is clear to me, but not to 
my family, that the author is a fool. 
He is apparently quite unaware of the 
simplest facts of geology. He does not 
know—as I do, standing here with my 
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foot on the spade—that when the earth 
first cooled its crust was hard and 
igneous and totally devoid of topsoil. 
He does not realize that in this golden 
age there was no gardening of any 
description. : 

His writings betray no knowledge of 
the interesting fact that for countless 
glorious years there was only the 
merest trace of topsoil to the earth and 
that men laughed lightly as they 
scratched at the productive film of dust, 
shaping it into orderly strands as easily, 
almost, as a bald man would comb his 
hair. He knows nothing of the sub- 
sequent quickening of erosion and the 
rapid increase in sedimentation, and 
it would surprise and disgust him to 
learn that nobody was yet mad enough 
to suggest double-digging or anything 
more arduous than a strictly surface 
cultivation. No, sir, the.gardeners of 
those days were content to leave the 
subsoil in peace as it slowly converted 
itself into such useful things as coal 
and peat. 


Sitting here with my chin resting on 
my hands and my hands on my spade I 
find myself wishing that I could have 
been born into some other age, an age 
before denudation had got into its long 
stride and before quack-gardeners had 
taken to writing handbooks. I must ~ 
ask the old man about it in the morning - 
when I meet him on the hillside. He 
will be pleased, I know, to see my 
wheelbarrow and its first load of soil. 

Hop 
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They’re worth saving 


Macleans Peroxide Solid Dentifrice 9d. per tin 





If you use Tooth Paste you'll prefer 
Macleans Peroxide Tooth Paste. 1/4 and 2/- tubes 
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The joyful traveller... 


. . « by air, land or sea, is he who carries light-weight luggage 
from Finnigans. This canvas and hide aero suit case fastens 
securely with two zips, a lock and a centre strap. It is lined 
with cotton material, has @ pocket inside the lid and is fitted 
with two retaining straps. In brewn or green, the size is 


24” x 15” x 64” and the price £14. 3. 2. 





for light-weight luggage 


LONDON - MANCHESTER CAMBERLEY *« TRURO 









“anal Mummy says 


Gosse + Blackwells- 
nothing else will do* 





LACKWELL Wa 
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AL over the wo, 


Whether you are travelling for business 
or pleasure, sending a present or 
consigning merchandise, consult 


Air Liaison Ltd 


7, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C.?. 
Phone: TEM 5464 ‘Grams: Attentive, Estrand. 
and 89/909 ASTON ST., BIRMINGHAM 
"Phone : Aston Cross 3303 
‘Grams: Airliaison, Birmingham. 

No booking fees. 


ACCREDITED AGENTS FOR ALL 
REGULAR AIRLINES. 











The Finest 


Hair Treatment 


Pre-eminent as a hair dressing 
and as a tonic, making the 
hair soft and lustrous, per- 
fumed with Otto of Roses — 
unquestionably Rowland’s 
Macassar Oil. Used by dis- 
cerning men and women for 
over 150 years —a very special 
formula is the secret of its 
unequalled superiority. 


— Since 1793 


ROWLAND'S 


MACASSAR OIL 


the choice of discerning men and women 

















er 


N 1936 a Perch weighing 
5 Ibs. 43 ozs. was taken from 
the Stradsett. This record will 
take almost as much beating as 
the quality record of ELO Reels. 






Manufacturers : 

BIRKBYS LTD. 

LIVERSEDGE, 
YORKS. 








‘‘ Just what the doctor ordered!” 


AUSTRALIAN BURGUNDY 


Price now reduced 


to 11'6 a flagon 


The Emu flagon contains the equivalent 
of one and a half 8/- bottles 





By Appointment Australian Wine Merchants to H.M. The King 
THE EMU WINE COMPANY LIMITED, LONDON, E3 

















Lucky the one who gets a Crusader—the gift of a lifetime. 
Precision time-keeping—design of neat elegance—sound con- 
struction that ensures a sturdiness satisfying even to the sports- 
man—these make ownership a joy that never fades. The 
movement of every Crusader Watch is sealed and carries an 
“all-in” free-service guarantee. Even if damaged by accident the 
sealed movement will be repaired or replaced, free of charge. 


CHOOSE A 
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MENTMORE 









Solid 14ct. gold 
osmi-iridium 
tipped nib. Patent 
‘bridge feed’ for 
even flow of ink. 
‘Push-on’ cap and 
built-in gold - filled 
clip. Barrels in black 
and various colours. 





Orusader 


PRECISION 
Ee Boeaii 
‘Ee =- AMVPCCSECECCEe 


From high-class Jewellers only. A wide range of 

designs, for ladies and gentlemen, to cover every wish. 

In 9 ct. gold or stainless steel from £10.4.4. Write 

for address of your nearest Crusader Jeweller. 

CRUSADER TIMEPIECES LTD., 8, SOUTH ST., PARK LANE, 
LONDON, W.1. 








MENTMORE | 
Ab 


{ 

| 

With Rhodium plated 

| Permobrite cap 30]-. 
With Sterling silver cap 50]-. 
With Gold-filled cap 60]-. 








inable from Stationers and 7. 





G&G 





Pur 
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E service engineers know a 

good car when we see one. 
That’s why we're one hundred per 
cent. enthusiastic about the Standard 
Vanguard. A single model built for 
the world — roomy, attractive, pow- 
erful and-reasonably priced. What’s 


The STANDARD Vanguard 








We're 
ready to 
serve... 


more, we know at first hand the skill 
and ingenuity: that has gone into its 
making, for each week we arrive 
from Standard dealers in all parts of 
the world to get really first-class 
training at the Standard Service 
School, so that we can give Vanguard 
owners the best possible service. 
And it has been a grand experience 
for us to see a plant so laid out that 
alternative types of engine —to 
power either car or tractor — can be 
manufactured from the same machine 
tools ; bodies and chassis assembled 
with the minimum of manhandling; 
workers’ incentives increased by a 
new bonus system. The result — 
new honours for Standard and for 
British engineering craftsmanship. 


Issued by the 
Standard Motor Co, Ltd. 
Coventry, England. 


* 
STANDARD CARS 
* 


STANDARD COMMERCIAL 
VEHICLES 


* 
FERGUSON TRACTORS 
* 

TRIUMPH CARS 















WELLINGTON HOUSE 


Lim 





—says Mr. Mercury 


Issued by NATIONAL BENZOLE COMPANY LIMITED 


BUCKINGHAM GATE - LONDON - 5%.W.I 


Proprietors of National Benzole Mixture 3 








MAKE EVERY LOAD A ONE-MAN JOB! 





filing cabinets 


for increased speed 
and accuracy... 
for complete 
visibility 










1 The Taiiboard acts as a Lift—takes loads 
up to 18 cwts, 

2 Load rises smoothly to truck-floor level at 
touch of a lever. 

3 Loading complete, loader shuts easily as 
normal Taili 


ANTHONY HYDRAULIC TAILBOARD LOADER 


that they can save its initial cost 
within a few months. Send to- 
day for illustrated brochure and 
details of demonstration facilities, 






See how this modern loading 
unit simplifies handling . . . brings 
a new efficiency to transport 
operations. Users have found 

Prevent damage in handling—valuable goods are handled with 


ease and safety. 

Speed delivery—less manhandling means quicker loading and 
unloading. 

Cut your costs—reduction of time and labour involved in hand- 
ling gives more profit per vehicle. 


Anthony Hoists Ltd 


BRAINTREE ROAD, SOUTH RUISLIP, MIDDLESEX. TEL.: RUISLIP 6011 













SPEEDAC 


SUSPENSION FILING 


can be simply and easily installed in your 
existing files. Immediately you will obtain 
the increased speed and accuracy of filing which 
result from its completely visible titling. A series 
of coupled pockets, suspended from a chassis, 
provides a labelled home for every file folder and 
a means of signalling its absence. Folders can 
be added to the sequence, or removed, with the 
greatest of ease. Simple to use, easy to install, 
Speedac will revolutionise your filing. 


* Write for new Illustrated Folder 


Remington Read 


REMINGTON RAND LTD. (Dept. 53) 1 New Oxford St., London, W.C.1L. Tels Chancery 8383 
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Now THERE ARE 


MORE CHEAP FARES BY RAIL 





Is there somewhere special you wish to visit? 


If so, you may find that one of the new excursions, run on Saturdays 
and Sundays and returning the same day, exactly meets your needs. 
These excursions operate between important towns 


Do you live in or near a large town? 

British Railways offer Springtime cheap day-return tickets, in selected 
areas, within a radius of 30 miles of certain large towns 

Are you thinking of sightseeing whilst on holiday ? 

You can get special ‘Runabout’ tickets giving unlimited travel over 
wide areas in selected hotiday districts, at extremely reasonable cost 
Have you ever tried a combined tour? 


These ‘circular tours’ are certain to become tremendously popular. 
You can travel in holiday districts by train, coach and/or steamer 
— all on the one cheap ticket 


Are you planning to visit some special event this Summer ? 


There may be a day, half-day or evening excursion to take you there 
and back. And it will cost you a lot less than the ordinary fare 





HOW TO OBTAIN FULL DETAILS 
OF THESE NEW TRAVEL FACILITIES 


Enquire at your local station, office or agency where you can learn if these special 
facilities apply from your station. It is well worth your while to find out. 











BRITISH RAILWAYS 
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Wireworm Conquered 


By the NEW 


‘ABOL’ WIREWORM DUST 


At last there is available a chemical control of 
wireworm, that most troublesome and des- 
tructive pest. 

Apply Abol Wireworm Dust broadcast, and 
you need no longer fear the damage that in the 
past has disappointed so many gardening hopes. 
Abol Wireworm Dust contains ‘Gammexane’ 
gamma BHC, which acts partly by killing, partly 
by immobilising, the pests. Use it now to pro- 
tect your flowers and vegetables (for potatoes 
wait till the autumn). It’s sold in 2 lb. and 7 Ib. 
tins, price 4/- and 10/- respectively. 


‘ABOL’ WIREWORM DUST 


Your seedsman will supply it 


QOTECr, 
¢ %. 


a'Play, 
42ngo** 


milliliiili PLANT PROTECTION LTD + YALDING - KENTIllliilliltim 









































Handy Oil 


OBTAINABLE FROM IRONMONGERS, GARAGES AND STORES 


ANGLO-AMERICAN OIL COMPANY LIMITED 





Ut Ca 






















































































THE WALPAMUR CO LTD DARWEN - LANCS 
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PURITY 


You can add by subtracting which isn’t so 
upside down as it sounds. By taking away an unpleasant odour, or 
removing a too-insistent flavour, or purifying a muddy colour, 
Active Carbon adds to the attractiveness of many products. And it 
does these things without affecting natural values in the least. 
Many manufacturers already depend on it for purity but its talents are 
far from fully exploited and the Active 

SUTCLIFFE 


SPEAKMAN 





Carbon specialists are always ready to 








look at new problems from every angle 





SUTCLIFFE SPEAKMAN & COMPANY LIMITED, LEIGH, LANCASHIRE 
Telephone: Leigh 94 
London Office : Godliman House, Godliman St., London, E.C.4. Phone : City 2810 





In the hands of statesmen, and 
business leaders, the Parker 
“51” signs many of the world’s 
most important documents 










World’s most wanted pen 


AcTUALLY 83 surveys in 34 countries prove Parker to be the 
world’s most wanted pen. Today more people desire a Parker “ 51 ig 
# than any other make of pen. Combining flawless beauty with 
unprecedented technical precision, the “51” 
writes instantly, with eager smoothness, as 
soon as point is touched to paper! 

A special patented ink-trap controls the flow of 
ink so that the pen, when correctly filled, never 

fails to write, never leaks or blobs. The unique 
tubular 14-ct. gold nib is available in a wide range of 
points. There’s one to suit your special needs! The 
gleaming Lustraloy cap slides on securely without 
twisting. Within the barrel is hidden a patented self-filler. 
At present still in limited supply. Available in Black, 











Notice how the nib (A) 
is safely hooded against 
dirt and 

Dove Grey, Cedar Blue, and Cordovan Brown. Price 62/6 ‘¢ Polat shows. The 


ingenious, patented, ink- 

trap (B) enables the pen 
%* to “breathe,” prevents 

flooding and leakage. 


(plus 13/11 purchase tax). 


PARKER A/ 


Made in Great Britain and Canada 








Laboratory of Safety 


The replacement of the old-fashioned boxful of levers 


by ultra modern electric cabins such as this, where a 
single lever can control all the points and signals for 
one train movement, is only one of the ways in which 
the French Railways are improving their efficiency. 
With its polished floors, large plate glass windows 
and white coated workers it resembles a laboratory. 


And- such indeed it is . . . a laboratory of safety. 





Information, reservations and tickets from 


the principal Travel Agents or 


FRENCH RAILWAYS LIMITED 
179 Piccadilly, London, W.1 


TRAVEL BY TRAIN 


FRANCE 


for Safety, Comfort and Punctuality 














Remember, there are French Railway motor-coach tours in the 
Alps, Jura, Vosges, Pyrenees, Auvergne, Riviera, Provence 
Cote d’Argent, Normandy and Brittany 





Fill your pen with Quink containing Solv-x, a protective ink for all good fountain pens 
THE PARKER PEN COMPANY LIMITED, BUSH HOUSE, LONDON, W.C.2 | 





CVs 24 








and leave 
a standing order 


REAL A 
, noe WIE ve 


so good— tho’ limited 
in supply 


a Still only 3/6 per bottle 
= DISCRIMINATING HOUSEWIVES 


ak for FLO Mims 4 Marmalade 
™ a 














PURELY PERSONAL 


LESS THE BRIDE—She didn’t 
forget the King Six Cigars— 
1/7 each. 

















NEW BOOKS, RARE BOOKS, 





OVERSEAS BOOK SERVICES, 
THE BEST GENERAL LIBRARY 
SERVICE IN THE COUNTRY. 


THE TIMES BOOK CLUB 
42, Wigmore Street. London, W.1 
FLEXIBLE DRIVE 


ELECTRIC MOTOR 


— ————— 













FITTED 
4 WITH 1%4* 
CAPACITY 
DRILL CHUCK 
BRUSH MOP STONE 
PRICE 


POST FREE 
Motor:4B.H.P.at2,000 
R.P.M. converted to 
200/250v. A.C. Rating mtermittent. On-off 
switch. ‘Can be supplied B.C. Accessories 
7/6 each extra. 

Meter. complete with all Accessories £5.0.0 


D.R. WELCH & CO. LTD. 


246 UPPER RICHMOND RD., LONDON, $.W.15 | 


857. 





& POWER PRESSED FOR STRENGTH 













A 


“The Hathaway” Teapot made at the Aluminium Works, Stratford-on-Avon 











1D OWGUN 


REG. TRADE MARK 


AN IMPORTANT AMERICAN DISCOVERY FOR RELIEVING 


RHEUMATISM, SCIATICA, NEURITIS 


DOLCIN has brought relief to countless sufferers 
from rheumatic disorders in America and Canada. 
NOW it is being made available for you. A com- 
pound of succinate-salicylate, DOLCIN provides 
PROMPT RELIEF from the painful symptoms of 
Rheumatism, Sciatica, Neuritis, Lumbago and 
Fibrositis. PROLONGED RELIEF is also given 
because DOLCIN contains substances which 
improve the supply of blood and oxygen to the 
affected tissues. DOLCIN has PROMPT ACTION 
and is also NON-TOXIC: it will not harm the 
heart or any other organ and can be safely taken 
for long periods to eliminate the rheumatic activity 
in severe cases. 

Your chemist stocks DOLCIN. Try it today if 
you suffer from any of the ailments in the rheumatic 
group. 100 tablets for 10/- including purchase tax. 


* DOLCIN « 











DOLCIN, 110, JERMYN STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 



























SUPPLIERS OF RED HACKLE WHISKY 
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TOILET SOAP MAKERS 
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The craftsmanship 

of over half a century 
is expressed 

in Bronnley soap 


be 








ounley 


F LONDON 









E1849 — 1949 
GINA SR 
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FOR VOICE, THROAT & CHEST 


TEASDALE & CO. LTD., CARLISLE 
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Ry INTERNATIONAL 


STAMP AUCTIONEERS 
THE BEST MEDIUM FOR THE SALE 
OF FINE AND RARE STAMPS 
39-42 NEW BOND ST LONDON. W.I 
amo ar NEW YORK %& rec: MAYFAIR 0218 
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Dunlop ‘Fort’ 
tennis halls 
last longer 
and have 
truer flight. 
Each Dunlop 
‘Fort’ is backed 
by Dunlop 
craftsmanship 
reputation and 
experience 











Dunlop Tennis Balls chosen 

for Britsh Hard Court Cham- 

picuships, 1948, the 4th suc- 
cessive year. 


Dunlop ‘FORT’ 


TENNIS BALLS | 


“FOR TRUE SERVICE” 














9S/TES5(E) Dunlop Sports Co. Ltd., 19/20 New Bond Street, London, W.! 








when your doctor 
advises burgundy 
be sure you get 


Keystone 





11/6 








flagon 
5/9 


half 
flagon 


6d. extra 
deposit 
(return - 
able) on 

both sizes 





Stephen Smith & Co. Ltd., London, £.3. 
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“Bless you—just what I really wanted” 





And he means it too! What man wouldn’t when he is handed a 
gift as useful as this luxurious Ever-Ready Streamline Razor Set. 
Ever-Ready Razors are the finest shaving 
instruments made. No tiresome screw parts. 
A flick and they are open for cleaning—Again a 
flick and they are ready for giving the closest, 
smoothest shave. 


Ever-Ready Streamline Set 


in handsome ivory plastic casket with chromium- 
plated Ever-Ready razor and six Ever-Ready 
Corrux Blades. Complete 10/-, including P.T. 


Ever-Ready& 


OnE-PECE Sap -/Action par0r Vy 












With the marvellous Ever-Re 
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Say SU 









Smooth and mellow, richly restoring, 
there's a bounty of cheer 

in this drink \, 

to strengthen and hearten you 
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is | 
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Skimming over the wide 

You're in the best of moorland on a Sunbeam a 
. bicycle is like drifting ag 
company with a down-wind on a cloud. l, 
For Sunbeam craftsmen ’ 4 

have given these beautiful ps K é 4 oO 
machines a sensitive AC al Ss STOUT ae 
a. a yee + sean —s 
rictionless wheelflow — peal 
making distances shrink | sets you up wonderfully 10 
and pleasure increase. | a 
| 10 
SUNBEAM CYCLES LIMITED - BIRMINGHAM: 11 a 
_ 
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SHERRIES from the famous 
BRISTOL CELLARS 


Harveys of Bristol hope soon to | 
advertise their famous “ Bristol | 
Milk” and “Bristol Cream” again. | 
Meanwhile they have excellent 
Sherries for everyday use at the | 






Wi WAX-POLISH | W/ 
© YOURCARIN§ | cit 


ONE-TENTH OLD TIME 





controlled price of 20/-. Six are | PpLY wonderful new ‘JOVE’ Wax- 44 
listed below, and you may care to | A Spray Polish with light hand-sprayer 
| in one smooth even coat. Then shine ! °P) 


order an assorted case. Any charge 
made for packages will be allowed 
for on their return. Carriage on 
three or more bottles is free. 


Genuine wax polish and protection for 
your car without the hard work of old 
hand methods. Special chrome polish for 
windows, etc., included in kit. 

Economical ; one light application lasts | 
months ! Re-shines easily. 





MANCHITA, medium dry 20/- | 


- , h 
. MERIENDA, pale dry 20/- | the vermouth 





ANITA. diate be bed = with the true French accent is here again COMPLETE ‘JOVE’ KIT 

; p ; ag @ Hand-spray gun @ 14 oz. tin wax-spray 

PALE DRY, Sheny > 20/- polish @ 10 oz. tinchrome and glass » w= | 
siege cleaner @ polishing cloth, in stout box 1 5/ ° 





NOILLY PRAT 







FROM YOUR GARAGE, or 
send postal order for 15/-, own 
address and address of nearest 
garage. This offer available until ) 
distribution complete. 


Jolin | 
HARVEY. 


& SONS LTD. Founded in 1796. 
5 Pipe Lane, Colston Street, Bristol, 1 
London Office: 40 King Street, St James’s, S.W.1 


marci 
CVS-33 


REAL full strength FRENCH VERMOUTH 


N Imported by 
‘a Wm. Chas. Anderson ~ 
x + ce v= 
















8, Lime Street, 
gage BY ‘JOVE’! YOUR CAR LOOKS NEW! 
Valay Industries Ltd., Dept. P.2., 

186 Campden Hill Rd., London, W.8. 
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RATS MICES NSE 
PESTS! 


>= 
eee | oe | 
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is laid more than ever on ; 2 p 

the fact that responsi- 


bility to clear infested es 


premises of rats, mice, and insect pests rests on the 
individual occupier, or management. 





The urgency of the prob- 
lem has the attention of 
Parliament, and emphasis 
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The debates on this sub- 
ject have revealed how 
widespread is this menace 
to food and property, and 
the health of the nation. 
In the House of Lords it 
was stated that pests cause the loss of 2,000,000 tons 


Be 


ties — 


-— 

















of food annually in this country. 


The Ratin Service, by 
its scientific methods, has 
handled successfully over 
40,000 contracts for 
clearing premises of rats, 
mice, and insect pests. 
Wherever you may be 
situated, its nation-wide Service operating from 
44 centres can solve your particular pest problem. 











*Phone ABBey 7621 or write to-day. 


RATIN SERVICE 


eovers the country 


THE BRITISH RATIN CO. LTD. 
125 PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W.r. 














ELECTRICITY 
— what your help meant 









THE co-operation of elec- 
wg tricity consumers substantially 
lightened the Peak Load during 
ge the most difficult winter period. 
Because of this co-operation, 
and the mild weather, power 
cuts have been infrequent and 
of short duration. Result — 
Industry haskept going and produced more. Thank you! 

Consumers who paid the surcharge of 0.35 pence per 
unit during the winter quarter will for the following 
three quarters receive a rebate of 0.1 pence per unit. 
When the financial results of the surcharge are known, 
the question of still further reducing the charge for 
the three quarters will be carefully considered. 


* * * 


Plan for 1949 British Electricity’s programme will 
provide about 1,000,000 kilowatts of new plant. This 
ts nearly 25% more than in the record pre-war year. 


A sumed aa you 


BRITISH ELECTRICITY 
May 1949 








‘for Everything in Plastics 


—-A WONDERFUL RANGE ——_ 


including among many other items 


| 


DOOR HANDLES TOWEL RAILS 


FINGER PLATES TOILET-ROLL HOLDERS 


jie 


LETTER RACKS TOOTH-BRUSH RACKS 


ull 


NECKTIE HANGERS CICARETTE BOXES 


\ iu 


DRAWER PULLS TABLE LAMPS 


ELECTRIC SWITCH SINK DRAINING 
PLATES BOARD UNITS 





wl 


In a wide range of Transparent and Opaque Colours 


PRINTERS AND ENGRAVERS ON PLASTICS 
OF ALL KINDS AND ALSO ON GLASS, 
ALUMINIUM AND KINDRED MATERIALS 


13 NORTH STREET, WORTHING, SUSSEX 
: WORTHING 7333 














Phone 
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Two minds with 


a single thought 





but 


Ours is an ideal marriage, Mr. Barratt. We seem to 
agree about everything. Last night we were planning 
a walking holiday for this June. I said to my wife, 
“That reminds me of something.” She said, “ That 
reminds me of something, too! ” And here we are ! 
Even in our choice of shoes, we’re still in step! 


Walk the Barratt way 


Barratts, Northampton—and branches throughout the country 








A PRODUCT OF OXO LTD., 


LEmco CONSOMME 


is specially blended for 
those who appreciate good 
things. It makes a refresh- 
ing beverage or a delicious 
clear soup and adds that 
final touch of delicate 
flavouring to gravies, 
soups and made-up dishes. 


Because of its excellence 
as a basis for jellied 
consommé and Aspic Jelly, 
Lemco Consommé is use- 
ful for preparing many 
attractive savouries and 
cocktail delicacies. Also, 
being only lightly seasoned, 
it is very suitable for 
invalids and convalescents, 
encouraging the appetite 
with its delicate flavour. 


LEMCO 


Seen. TRAps wane 


Concentrated 


CONSOMME 


LONDON 
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When I’m comfortable, I work well’”’, 
she said acidly. ‘‘ No spelling errors, no 
clock-watching... They come from sitting 

on rickety old chairs with seats like con- 
crete. A chair should be sturdy, but well 
padded—and adjust for height... 
Girls’, she added, “like to keep their feet firmly on the ground’’. 

She went on and on ...so she went. A pity! An inexpensive 
Sebel chair would have kept her so happy. You'll see it in 
our leaflet N.12. Why not write for a copy now 
—and let us know, at the same time, if you’re 
also interested in Sebel chairs and tables for 
offices, factories, restaurants and can- 
teens, hospitals, homes and gardens. 


Ze 
A ct 
¢' 
| ote 


eg 
4 The above chair is one of the producta 
of our parent Company, D. Sebel & 
Co. Ltd, covered by granted and 
pending world patents, registered 
designs and registered 

trade marks. 









sebel 


STEEL CHAIRS 


Trade enquiries 
welcomed 


MA 





SEBEL PRODCCTS LIMITED, 











> 
Reduces SUCH LOVELY WINE 


Price® Now FIVE-AND-NINE 





Our British Wines represent the 
best value in wine obtainable to- 
day, and the name ““WHITEWAY”’ 
on a label has been a guarantee of 
purity and quality for over 50 years. 


RUBY and WHITE Per Bott. 5/9 
Good full bodied wines. 

BRITISH SHERRY. Brown ,, 7/6 
Excellent for general use. 


BRITISH SHERRY. Pale Dry ,, 9/6 
Superb flavour and bouquet 
for all occasions. Extra high 


strength. 

GINGER WINE and ORANGE 
WINE. 

Full alcoholic strength. Ideal 

for parties. 


If you have any difficulty in pro- 
curing, please write Whiteways, 
Whimple, Devon, for name of 
nearest agents. 


WHITEWAY’S 


WINES 











CVS-114 
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| IMPERIAL: | 
| LEATHER | / 


























Created for those who value distinction and look 
for an unusual degree of quality in their toilet 
accessories . . . Cussons Imperial Leather, Apple 
Blossom, and Linden Blossom Toilet Powders and 
the famous White Cross Baby Powder. 


TOILET POWDERS BY 
Cussons 


MAKERS _OF_ IMPERIAL LEATHER TOILET LUXURIES 
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A SMOOTH slow smoke and a flavour that links East and 
West in subtle harmony. A cigarette that puts a stop to trial (and 
error) and makes devotees for good . . . Here in a blend of richest 
Virginian leaf with a touch of rarest Yenidje is a new cigarette that 
helps you to answer the unanswerable and to forgive the unforgivable, 
to blunt the edge of temper and to mellow the rawness of temperament. 
. . . Here in the new Sobranie American No. 50’s is indeed a whole 
philosophy of living for those who like to live well. 


SOBRANTE 


AMERICAN No. 590 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF BALKAN SOBRANIE 
AT SOBRANIE HOUSE, LONDON, E.C.1 








Nicholson Gin 
- too good to drown 


Ask for Nicholson by name and enjoy the gin with the true old English flavour 

















BRITISH EMPIRE 
CANCER CAMPAIGN 


PATRON: H.M. THE KING 
President: H.R.H. The Duke of Gloucester 
Chairman of the Grand Council: The Rt. Hon. Viscount Hailsham 


Please help to raise 
£1,000,000 for 


CANCER RESEARCH 
The British Empire Cancer Campaign is entirely 
unaffected by the National Health Service Act. The 
war to end cancer concerns every human being. 
£500,000,000 was necessary to perfect the atomic 
bomb. Help us to raise £1,000,000 to perfect 
the laboratories and _ research _ institutions. 


“Give us the tools and we will finish the job” 


Jr London ria } 
| 


May next 
Legacy forms or Deed of Covenant forms 
supplied on req:est. 


Please address your gift to “‘ The Appeals Secretary ’’ (Dept. 72), 
11, GROSVENOR CRESCENT, LONDON, S.W.1 


TELEPHONE: SLOane 5756-7 
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\ Here is the tyre with every feature that — a Sr. ts 
you've ever looked for, a tyre that will sf ¢ Ee ; 
. . ‘ . ® -_ 
give outstanding service... grip the H s ¢ 4 ¢ oo 
road at all times... stand up to all con- e < , ie ee 
eos . . ° a , s 
ditions .. . resist skidding on wet surfaces tse ¢ 4 a 
. So ¢ * 
... Maintain its tread pattern to the end : 8 - Z yi . 
of its life... always runs silently . . . has a 4 Zv 
— . a0 % € d 4 
a distinctive appearance — it’s the new \ ae * By 
Dunlop tyre. \ ae G. 
UP TO 2,000 EXTENSION OF WIDER AND INCREASED DEPTH GRADUATED 
MORE TEETH MOULDED KNIFE naeken Gane OF EFFECTIVE 
RIB WIDTHS 
CUT PRINCIPLE TREAD PATTERN 
: The wear and load is distri- 
This extension of the safety Another safety feature ions : 
—— D agg a ene — res a large ane of cand pe 5 - Variation of rib widths to 
safety on all surfaces. surfaces. ccuceaee persists to the end. improve load distribution. 


THE WORLD'S MASTER TYRE 
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